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SEVEN GOOD REASONS WHY 
YOU SHOULD INVESTIGATE THE 
APEX POSTWAR PROFITS PLAN 


@ The Apex Postwar Profits Plan 
is designed to protect all authorized 
Apex dealers and distributors. We 
know that the potential postwar 
market for appliances will be ex- 
tremely active, but we also know 
that securing better made appli- 
ances and maintaining the position 
of leadership in the community will 
be an important objective to every 
dealer, new and old alike. 


The Apex Postwar Profits Plan is 
based on simplified selling methods, 
sound advertising and promotional 


efforts, better made appliances, im- 
proved distribution methods and 
profitable price structures. You can- 
not afford to miss this opportunity, 
it may affect your future for many 
years to come. 


Whether you are or are not an 
authorized Apex dealer, you will 
find it highly profitable to investi- 
gate the Apex Postwar Profits Plan. 
If Apex products are not distributed 
in your community, there may be 
an opportunity for dealer or dis- 
tributor outlets—write for details. 


(ODI DIC; 
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THE APEX 
AUTHORIZED 
DEALER 
HAS SEVEN 
PROFITABLE 
ADVANTAGES 


PRECISION-MADE 
APPLIANCES 


Apex now works with tolerances 30 
times finer than the human hair. This 
new technique will assure finer 
mechanisms, quieter operation, longer 
wear—and fewer service calls. 


OUTSTANDING 
SELLING FEATURES 


New Apex automaticand conventional 
washers, ironers and cleaners will 
possess outstanding sales advantages. 


DISTINCTIVE 
STYLING 


Apex appliances have long been 
noted for ultra smart styling and 
dominant floor appeal. 


CONTROLLED 
DISTRIBUTION 


Apex controlled distribution will pro- 
vide dealers with ample territory to 
eliminate competitive price-slashing 
practices. Controlled distribution will 
protect your profits. 


NEW SERVICE 
FACILITIES 


Apex Service Division now has its 
own miniature factory where parts 
are made and appliances repaired on 
moving assembly line—a definite part 
of our postwar planning. 


EFFECTIVE 
PROMOTION 


fom advertising and promotion will 
tell a straight forward story on the 
advantages of Apex products. Will 
emphasize selling features and their 
importance to the user. 


ENLARGED 
PRODUCTION 


fon rump have been greatly ex- 
panded to build war materiel. These 
increased facilities will permit 
greater-than-ever production of 
peacetime appliances. 


THE APEX ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Adequate Wiring: Everybody's Business 


TL initdng. years ago we were at the height of a post-war 
building boom which was even more of a wiring boom. 
In the decade 1920 through 1929 there were over seven 
million new homes built and some twelve million new and old 
homes wired for electricity. 

In one year, 1924, alone, 1,748,390 customers were added to 
power lines. This looks on paper like a great accomplishment. 
It was, if we think in terms of lighting, but the wiring installed 
in this vast number of homes was in all but a small fraction of 
the total, inadequate for the use of the appliances—major and 
minor—that came into their great popularity im the ten-year 
period. 

This condition has been a continuing source of frustration, 
exasperation and expense. Everybody has suffered from it. 
and the families that live in those under-wired-houses most of 
all. And the worst part of it is that the people who bought the 
wiring did not intentionally choose insufficient wiring. The 
trade chose it for them. What choice was offered was that one 
job was cheaper than another. The trade was competing on a 
basis of price and the price was for a job that would barely get 
by. There has been much adding and patching of these installa- 
tions year by year—many of them dangerously contrived out 
of three-way plugs and cord bought at the dime store, but that is 
no way to do it. 


E are heading toward another great era of home building 

and further, we are headed toward a period of home 
modernization which involves wiring modernization. This will 
accompany the new building. and in the opinion of some com- 
petent observers may in the first post-war years exceed in terms 
of wiring dollars that from new homes. 

It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that the electrical 
industry as a whole takes this wiring problem with the utmost 
seriousness and sets itself the job of drilling into the public 
mind that the best and most complete wiring job is the least 
it can afford to buy. This can’t be left to the wiring contractors 
and to the house builders. It was left to them before, and see 
what they did with it. It can’t be left alone to the manufacturers 
of wiring material—they are now doing a job on adequate wir- 
ing publicity and promotion, and will do more. It can’t be left 
alone to the utilities—those universal Georges that have always 
been expected to do what was for the common good of all public 
and business elements. 

It is a job that everybody must lend a hand to. Retailers 
have an immense stake in good wiring to keep open the oppor- 
tunities for the sale of ever more electrical and radio appliances. 
Devices for home comfort and entertainment that John Citizen 
doesn’t yet know he will want, but which will ultimately be 
hooked up to his wiring system. 

There are many ways in which retailers and their sales 
people, with their special contact with consumers, can assist this 
movement. They have always been one of the most important 


educational influences in the introduction of new products, 
and can be of great value in educating their customers and con- 
tacts to the need of good wiring. One thing they can do right 
now is to support the adequate wiring programs of their local 
leagues and associations. The important first step for retailers 
is to realize the importance of this thing to themselves, then 
the methods will develop. 


RAMATIZING adequate wiring to the public is not easy. 

That has always been a stumbling block. For we must 
find away to make them want it as a first step to getting them 
to buy it. 

Irving Clark of Westinghouse has worked out a method of 
presenting wiring that suggests how this may be done. First, 
he sets up the five basic requirements: (1) enough outlets for 
present and anticipated appliance and lighting needs; (2) 
enough circuits to distribute the electrical load properly; (3) 
enough switches for safety; (4) modern protection for all 
electric circuits; and (5) wiring and wiring devices of quality. 

Now, electrical men know what this means, but it is not likely 
to make the customer gasp with desire. So, Mr. Clark gets 
down to cases by showing not only how many branch circuits 
are needed, but what they are needed for, and this is interesting 
enough to hold anybody’s attention. 

Taking a one story and basement home in the $6,000 class, 
18 individual electrical circuits are needed to make unnecessary 
expensive future additions and provide improved service. 

For the kitchen and laundry—eight circuits, for the present 
and future use of lights, range, water heater, refrigerator, dish- 
washer, washing machine, ironer and dryer, iron, mixer, roaster, 
toaster, coffee maker, etc. 

For the utility room—three circuits for lights, automatic 
heating unit, precipitron, freeze locker and air conditioner. 

For living room and dining space—three circuits for lighting, 
unit air conditioner or glow heater, radio and television, fans, 
table appliance, etc. 

For two bedrooms and bath—three circuits for lighting, radio, 
fan, sunlamp, curling irons, heating pads, blanket, bath room 
heater, etc. 


HAT form of presenting wiring adequacy brings it down 

to the use of the electrical services that people want to 

buy. They can visualize the home they want in the terms of 
electricity and good wiring. 

Incidentally, the list makes a merchant’s mouth water. He 

can see from this that adequate wiring is very much his business. 


PO ae 
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National Brands are the things in your store that say: 


“Hello, friend!” 


ANUFACTURERS have expended billions in 
M advertising and promotion to establish 
trade names that have become household words. 
Among these famous brands are washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, ranges, toasters and many 
other items that you regularly carry in stock. 

The good will represented by these trade 
names is an asset of incalculable value to the 
producers, distributors and to the retailers. A 
known brand inspires confidence. It insures fast 
turnover of inventory, with protected profits. 

Remember, with so many newcomers in town, 
not every passer-by knows you. But they all do 


know products that have been nationally adver- 
tised over a long period of years. So prominent 
display of nationally-advertised brands reaches 
out and says “Hello, friend” ... attracts new 
customers inside your store. 

Long profits on low price merchandise are 
tempting. But, if you are building your business 
for permanence and assured profits, you have a 
tremendous stake—your stock interest in the bil- 
lions of dollars expended to establish these trade 
names. 

Silex is the greatest name in glass coffee 
makers—the coming great name in steam irons. 


THE SILEX COMPANY, Hartford 1, Conn., Creators of the Glass Coffee Maker Industry 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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When Ironrite swings over from its present 100% war- 
time production to its peacetime program, we will have 
the largest accumulated demand for Ironrites in our 
history. 

Distributor and dealer inquiries, and territory contacts 
all point to this fact. Thousands of consumer inquiries 
are further proof of it. 


Naturally, we plan to organize our effort to make the 
most of our opportunity, and the surest way we know to 
make the most of owr opportunity is to help our dis- 
tributors and dealers make the most of their opportunity. 


This means, first of all, a real leader-type product. 
Future Ironrites will have plenty of this leadership appeal 
in their design and performance, including those well- 
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known and strongly patented two usable open ends. 

They will be sold with a factory sales policy that is really 
distributor-dealer minded, with many unusual protection 
features. 

Careful territory analysis, sound quota making, practical 
assistance in preparing your sales and demonstration plans, 
and aggressive advertising support, will round out a com- 
plete, well-balanced sales program. 

An Ironrite franchise will fit into any appliance program 
— and make it far stronger and more profitable than it 
would be without it. For further interesting facts, write, 
wire or telephone. 


THE IRONRITE IRONER COMPANY 
38 Piquette Ave. ° Detroit 2, Michigan 
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BRIEFLY TOLD: 


Recent TSA advertise- 
ment, featuring the 
Suburban Home by D. 
Allen Wright, has al- 
ready resulted in more 
than 33,000 mail inquir- 
ies at the factory. Pub- 
lishers say this is a 
record for Heating Ads 
—a splendid showing 
for any advertisement. 
Conclusive proof that 
people are interested in 
new homes as well as 
Timken heating. 
Several recent impar- 
tial studies on postwar 
purchasing trends show 
automatic heating 
equipment high up on 
the list of purchases 
people plan to make 
after Victory. 
. 


TSA’s spring national 
advertising will appear 
in full pages in Life 
Magazine and more 
than 40 metropolitan 
newspapers with a com- 
bined reader audience 
in excess of 15 millions. 
* 


Timken Oil Burners 
are saving both fuel 
and money for owners 
today. The much talked 
about records that are 
being made by Timken 
now, under rationing 
restrictions, will make 
even more money for 
Timken Dealers after 
Victory when oil burn- 
ers can again be manu- 
factured 


Current issue of Tim- 
ken Heat* (Timken’s 
magazine for dealers 
and their employees) 
contains two outstand- 
ing, informative edi- 
torials. The first by T. 
A. Crawford, general 
sales manager, contains 
valuable tips on how to 
get more business re- 
placing burners 10 or 
more years old and 
burners which have 
broken down and can- 
not be satisfactorily re- 
paired. The second, by 
Timken’s Bob  Strick- 
land, covers the all-im- 
portant subject of clean- 
ing oil strainers. 
. 

*We'd like to send you 
a sample copy. Please 
write on your letterhead 
and mention this ad. 
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TODAY TSA has more dealers 





than at any previous time! 


Even though war restrictions have prohib- 
ited the manufacture and restricted the sales 
of home heating equipment for a consider- 
able period, Timken has more dealers today 
than at any previous time in its long and 
successful history! 

Why? 

Because the Timken Dealer Franchise is 
the most valuable franchise in the industry. 
Timken Dealers as a group have made more 
money than any other group of dealers in 
the industry. 

This is due, first, to the design features 
of Timken equipment—the famous Timken 
Wall-Flame . 


and other exclusive Timken features which 


.. only one moving part . 


insure lower operating costs and quieter, 
more dependable performance. 


It is also due in no small measure to the 
all around sales support Timken gives 
dealers—powerful, effective national maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising, colorful 
complete sales literature, close factory co- 
operation in both sales and service, and the 
finest dealers’ aids in the industry. 


After Victory, Timken is planning not 
only improved heating and air conditioning 
equipment but also other new products for 
the home. All will be built to the standards 
of quality and economy that have made 
Timken products so outstanding. All will 
be backed with powerful, effective sales, 
advertising and dealer helps. 


TIMKEN Sz donate 


Quality Home Appliances—for Comfort, Convenience and Economy 


Division of THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY, Detroit 32, Michigan 
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and FOR You! 


REMIER’S NEW ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 

—typified by the ad reproduced here — will 
place a mighty important story before the eyes 
of nearly thirty-five million readers of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Saturday Evening Post, and 
Good Housekeeping. A whale of a lot of your 
old customers as well as your prospective cus- 
tomers are among them. And that’s as it should 
be, for this ad is your ad as well as Premier’s! 


It gives a timely warning of a far greater demand 
for new Premier Vacuum Cleaners than can be 
met in the earliest days of After-Victory pro- 
duction. And it gives your customers a timely 
tip on what to do about it now—SEE YOU! 
Learning the post-war buying plans of your cus- 
tomers will help you organize your own post-war 
selling plans. In addition, this ad encourages 
women to keep present cleaners fit for active 
duty —developing a profitable wartime Service 
business for you! 


In urging housewives to say to you, “Put me 
down for a post-war Premier!” we’re doing our 
best to build your customer list even 
before we build your cleaners. That’s 
efficient post-war planning, as we see it! 









The ad at the left appears in: 
Saturday Evening Post..... April 29 Issue 
Ladies’ Home Journal........ April Issue 
Good Housekeeping.......... May Issue 


DIVISION 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, INC. 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 









i be 
GUARANTEED 
FIED SERVICE 


For Vacuum Cleaners 
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Revolaire Circulators 
In-Bilt Ventilators 
Pedestal, floor standard 
and ceiling types 
Force Air Exhaust Fans 
Miracle Breeze Fans 
Portable Ironers 
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Like most manufacturers, Victor Electric Products Inc. 
is busily making the sinews of war to the exclusion of 
all else . . . in the peace to come Victor will be better 


prepared, better equipped to resume its forward march 


in the manufacture of electric products — products 


that will look better and last longer because of the 
knowledge gained in war precision requirements and 
durability. Place Victor Electric Products on your 
Post War “Must List”. 

VICTOR ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 


Dep't EMG-344 2950 Robertson Ave. 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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Have you heard about 
our self-playing 
accordion? 


T’S the darndest thing you ever saw. But it makes plenty of sense if 

you happen to be a washer dealer. For it’s Easy’s Wartime Advertising 
report—made up in the form of a 40 page accordion-folded portfolio 
with proofs of 70 ads that Easy has run since Pearl Harbor in big-time 
national magazines. 
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In case you don’t check each issue of the big magazines, you’ll want to 
see this report and learn how you can keep this accordion playing its 
tune of post-war profits FOR YOU. All you gotta do is to look—then 
take advantage of the powerful sales force this non-stop advertising is 
generating for your benefit. 


That look will mean a lot. It will emphasize the fact that Easy has been 
advertising consistently ever since Pearl Harbor. Ads have been appear- 
ing every month in these six major magazines: 





Saturday Evening Post Woman’s Home Companion 
Collier's Better Homes & Gardens 
Good Housekeeping Country Gentleman 


This advertising is reaching more than 77,322,591 readers almost 
every month in every section of the country, including yours. 


How has the advertising maintained interest all during the war when there 
has been nothing to sell? By “braggin” about our war work? By pre- 
dicting superdooper machines? 


No! By being helpful! Helpful to users and to dealers. It has told Easy 
users how to maintain their machines. It has explained why no new 
washers are available. It has shown how Easys have aided the war effort 
on the home front—and on the war fronts. Now emphasis is being placed 
more and more on product features and 
is specifically leading the way for actual 
sales— especially for the Easy Spindrier, 
our premium-performance washer. 


Yes, all you gotta do is to LOOK and 
listen—and capitalize on this advertis- 
ing that is paving Easy Street for wash- 
ing machine dealers everywhere. 


Easy Washing Machine Corporation, 
Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
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APPLAUDED! 
A GREAT RADIO PROGRAM 
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PRESENTED IN BEHALF OF 
EMERSON RADIO DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


From wives, mothers, fathers... from educators, clergy... from people high 
in public life...praise is pouring in for Emerson Radio’s new, thrilling 
| program “Green Valley, U.S.A.” All America has taken “Green Valley” to 
its heart... because “Green Valley, U.S.A.” is the heart of America...the story 
of its sons and daughters...of their loves and triumphs... their hope and 
courage...“‘Green Valley, U.S.A.”...the living pulse beat of the land we love. 


Listen in every Sunday afternoon over the coast-to-coast Mutual Network. 
5:00 p.m. Eastern War Time—4:00 p.m. Central War Time—3:00 p.m. 
Mountain War Time—2:00 p.m. Pacific War Time. 


TUNE IN TO GREAT RADIO STARS LIKE THESE: 


RALPH BELLAMY 





SYLVIA SIDNEY 


WENDY BARRIE 





kLimerson hadho 


IN WAR...maker of radar - electronic equipment for our fighting forces. 
IN PEACE...world’s largest maker of small radios. 


EMERSON RADIO AND PHONOGRAPH CORPORATION, 111 Eighth Ave., NewYork 11, N.Y. 
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HELP THE VICTORY DRIVE 


A tank track is no stronger than truck tool boxes and met- 
its pins. And it is the privilege _al containers for bomb par- 
of Lindemann & Hoverson to achutes. Small shells for 
produce tank track pins that anti-aircraft are among 
meet the exacting requirements L&H wartime products. 


In thus serv- 
ing Uncle 
Sam, a new 
precision is 
being achiev- 


of Uncle Sam. Air compressors are as- ed that willbe 

Sheet metal workers of this sembled and mounted on apparent in 
pioneer stove manufacturing or- U.S. Army trucks. And improved L&H postwar products. 
ganization are also making steel from L&H looms comes In your plans for peace, keep L&H 
eases for electrical controls, cartridge belt webbing. in mind. Itwill be a good line to tie to. 





A.J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. 


MILWAUKEE «+ Since 1875 + WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC RANGES...ELECTRIC WATER HEATERS 
EROGAS GAS RANGES...OIL STOVES...PORTABLE OVENS...OIL HEATERS...WICKS ALCAZAR 


&¢ 
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HOW IT ALL BEGAN 
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was cooked by electricity. 


a G-E exhibit of about 1905. 


June 15, 1894. 


OOKING with electricity had 

been talked about so long it 

almost had a blue sky reputa- 
tion when it was finally realized. Any 
number of men had given it a whirl but 
the results were always disappointing, 
as Samuel Insull testified. 

Even Thomas A. Edison expected to 
go into electric heating, as evidenced 
by a clipping of a newspaper inter- 
view upon the opening of his electric 
light plant in New York City in 1882, 
in which he foresaw what was to come. 
At the Columbian Exposition worlds 
fair held in Chicago in 1893, ten firms 
had exhibits of cooking appliances and 
incidentally all of them “blew up” 
manufacturing them because the heat- 
ing element at that time was not a 
success. The Prometheus Company in 
New York City was turning out a heat- 
ing element on mica. Carpenter had 
invented his iron in 1896 by conceal- 
ing the primitive heating element in 
porcelain enamel to prevent oxidation. 
German silver and iron wire was being 
used but could not run at high enough 
temperature to be effective. 


MARCH, 
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Earliest application of electricity to cooking used a variety of appli- 
ances connected to a series of outlets controlled by switches. This was 


Here is the menu of probably the first banquet ever thrown which 
It occurred in London, and the date was 


The trick lay in making a device 
practical. To the technical difficulties 
of getting a heating element which 
would stand up, the high cost of cur- 
rent 40 years ago sharply limited the 
market for heating appliances. 


Gradual Evolution 


You can go away back in the history 
and trace the gradual evolution of the 
electric range. 

A Mr. Kinnersly of London wrote 
Benjamin Franklin on March 12, 1761, 
describing his experiments in discharg- 
ing 35 Leyden jars through fine wires 
and producing enough heat to melt 
them. He could not produce the same 
effect with large wires. “I suspended 
a piece of small harpsichord wire about 
24 inches long and sent the charge 
through it, whereby I discovered a 
new method of wire drawing. The wire 
was red hot through the whole length, 
well annealed and about an inch longer 
than before when it cooled. This ex- 
periment I remember you proposed to 
me before you left for Philadelphia but 
I never tried it until now.” 
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on top. 


A short time after the discovery of 
galvanic current (1800) it was found 
that a wire with current passing 
through it can become heated. Davy, 
who lived from 1778 to 1829, demon- 
strated that the heat becomes more 
noticeable the stronger the current and 
greater the resistance. Urbanitzky in 
his book printed in 1886, on “Electric- 
ity in the Service of Man” prints that 
Story. 

In 1858, patent No. 19766 issued to 
a man named Gardner, offered an im- 
proved method of lighting gas by elec- 
tricity. In 1859 patent No. 25532 was 
granted to Simpson, who demonstrated 
heat created by passing a current of 
electricity over a coil of platinum or 
other metal wires. Between 1860 and 
1870 several patents were taken out for 
oil well heaters for melting paraffine 
from the bore of oil wells. The idea of 
heating railway carriages by heated 
metallic plates under the feet of the pas- 
sengers popped up in 1877. 

Professor Elihu Thomson, of Phila- 
delphia (who later became the co- 
founder of the Thomson-Houston 


This is the first range made by Hotpoint, date 1904. Note the oven 
It was experimental, not sold. 
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has published other historical material on the development of 
appliances in the history of the weshing machine 
(November, 1940) and electrical refrigeration (April, 1941) 


















Co.) boiled eggs in 1877 by electricity 
during the course of a lecture. He 
immersed a coil of German siler wire 
in the water. In 1886 Professor John 
Perry prophesied “electric energy in 
homes shall be supplied to electric 
motors, will replace stoves and fires, 
work apple parers and mangles and 
such things as barbers brushes.” 

The German Edison Company trot- 
ted out an electric teakettle in 1887 and 
in 1889 the Carpenter-Nervis Electro 
Heating Company was formed in St. 
Paul to exploit electric heating and 
cooking appliances. The firm was 
written up in Vol. X of the Electrical 
Engineer of 1890, p. 321. It exhibited 
grills, coffee and teapots, clothes boil- 
ers at the Minneapolis Industrial Ex- 
position, and also made a car heater. 

Other Pioneers 

Another pioneer was W. Leigh Bur- 
ton, superintendent of the Burton 
Electric Co. of Virginia, who sug- 
gested in Electrical World, Vol. XV, 
p. 421, the utilities handle the sales of 
electricity. He told of a Burton heater 
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Here is the electric kitchen at the Columbian Exposition, 1893, which threw the public into a furore. 
All the devices—shown by ten firms—worked, but unfortunately their heating elements were short lived. 


using 9 amperes of current that kept 
water boiling a month, requiring noth- 
ing “but splicing of resistance wires on 
the inside.” His idea was to pack 
loose, pulverized clay about his heating 
resistance wires to keep them from 
oxidizing. 

The Carpenter-Nervis Company in 
1891 exhibited sadirons in which the 
resistance wires embedded in 
enamel to prevent oxidation. News- 
papers of the times tell how the H. J. 
Downing Radiant Heater Co. had a 
display at the Crystal Palace electrical 
exposition in London. At this time 
a new electric grill was being fitted in 
several West End flats in London. 

The Windsor Hotel, Ottawa, Can- 
ada, served a dinner to 100, all of which 
was cooked in a model electric oven. 
Guests ate 21 pounds of beef, 13 pounds 
t veal, three turkeys, all out of an 
ven made by A. Hern and Soper. 

In 1893 Carpenter turned out an 
electric oven 18x 14x 12 inches made 
of well seasoned pine, insulated with 
asbestos felt, with a glass door. It 
used 1650 watts of current, took 12 to 


were 




















18 minutes to reach 250 deg. of heat. 
The Columbian Exposition seemed 
to spur electric cooking. The whale- 
back lake steamer “Columbus” bought 
a set of cooking appliances and the fol- 


lowing exhibitors 


devices: 


displayed heating 


Ansonia Electric Co., Chicago 

Burton Electric Co., Richmond, Va. 

Cooper Electric Heater Co., Chicago 

Consolidated Electric Storage Co., Phila- 
delphia 

George Cutter, Chicago 

Electric Forging Co., Boston 

E. S. Greeley & Co., New York City 


K.A.P. Novelty Co., LaCrosse, 
(Hair curler) 


Railway Equipment Co., Chicago 
Western Electric Co., Chicago. 


Wis. 


Said the Hotel Monthly in August, 
1893, “It is rumored that a syndicate 
with millions has been buying up 
patents relating to cooking by electric- 
ity. It is said to have paid over $100,- 
000 for one patent and now practically 
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f apparatus about at Toledo, Ohio, when the Toledo 
for soon-to-come-to-pass revolution in Fireless Cooker Mig. Co., put an elec- 
kitchen work.” tric heating unit in a device in 1900. 
H. W. Hillman of General Electric 
Electrically Cooked Banquet 14 
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GE 


controls the manufacture extravagantly inefficient apparatus 
hurled at us and with this apparatus 
has come a demand that we reduce our 
rates for the service. The people who 
ld have been engaged in this business so 
The first practical attempt at elec 1904 how he cooked for a family of far think that what is necessary is 


Others melted at the high heat. The 
scene was set for the appearance of a 
resistance wire that was practical. 
When A. L. Marsh came out of hi 
laboratory the corner was turned. By 
1914 there were these firms making 


an electric utility convention in 


trical cooking w ide in England in ve for eight months at a 5¢ rate, with more efficient apparatus.” domestic cooking and heating appli- 
1890 and the first attempt to promote _ bills of $6 a month. The time was rapidly drawing near ances: 
appliances took place at the Crystal Said Samuel Insull in 1904: “This when a heating element would appear American Electric Heating Co. 
Palace Electrical Exhibition. In 1895 is the first indication we have had _ that would make cooking feasible. So General Electric Co. 
a Can Street hot rved the first from manufacturers that there is any far the resistance materials employed Simplex Heating Co. 
electrical] ked banquet, giv in possibility of our dealing with the had many a liability. Platinum was Actometie Electic Cochery Co. 
—_— 5 : wes. : = a ino . Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
honor of the Lord Mayo heating or cooking business on a com- too costly. Alloys of iron or copper Hctpoint 
A variation of tric cooking came = mercial basi We have had the most oxidized unless embedded in enamel. 


Hughes Electric Heating Co. 


The Man Who Discovered 
the Basis for Electric Heating 


How A. L. Marsh (Hoskins Mfg. Co.) Came 
to Invent a Durable High Resistance Wire 









A. L. Marsh, inventor of the high resistance heating element . . 
school boy chemical explosives started him on his career. 


. playing with 


PRACTICAI ke, plaved witl His first job was making a water sur- 
sulphur and potassium chlorate, vey for the state of Illinois and he was 


which exploded under the feet of the here when the Porter Storage Battery 
principal of the Pana, Ill., high school Co. at Waukegan, beckened for his 
gave A. L. Marsh his original interest talents. An omniverous reader, Mr. 


in chemistry and start toward the Marsh had spent time at the University 


most far-reaching invention in_ the § Illinois laboratory dipping into 
German and French scientific articles. 
The Porter job gave him leisure and 


range held Chemistry was a field 


which could be a lot of fun, he thought 


Accordingly, whet enrolled at he read some work on thermocouples. 
the University of Illinois he proceeded \ thermocouple is a device which 
to take the subject, winding up with a changes heat into electricity. It had 

‘interes = thee i 4 ke the place of : 
course in the p I etallurgy even been used ) take the place of a 
and a dabbling in electrical measure battery. These papers aroused an in- 
ment \ll of th things were to terest in Mr. Marsh in the properties 
play a part in his future worl It may f metals in relation to this electrical 
be of interest to not hat while he got ttect 
through in 1901 \ ¢ for the International 
degre l ( ndence Schools and while on 

g 
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another job with the Chicago Storage 
Battery Co. Mr. Marsh came into 
possession of several types of metals 
with which he decided to experiment. 
He had some bismuth and antimony. 
He had some nickel, copper and zinc, 
which are the contents of German sil- 
ver. He had some resistance metal 
made of copper and nickel which is 
used for creating moderate tempera- 
tures electrically even today, being 
good up to about 1000 degrees. 

In trying to generate electricity 
with a thermocouple, Mr. Marsh got 
enough juice to produce a spark for 
gasoline engines and to ring a door- 
bell. He learned that what made a 
thermocouple most effective was the 
difference in temperatures between the 
two ends. He thought he could im- 
prove upon it. 


The metal chromium intrigued him. 
He was able to get the crude powdered 
metal—a black powder—from E. H. 
Sargent in Chicago. But he had no 
facilities for melting it. A blacksmith 
came to his rescue. Marsh bought a 
crucible from E. H. Sargent and built 
a cupola on the forge. This took place 
in a shop which was located at Jack- 
son and La Salle Sts., Chicago. The 
crucible was buried in the coal and 
Mr. Marsh went to town getting up 
all the heat he could because the melt- 
ing point is 2,450 deg. It took 2,646 
degrees to melt the nickel in which the 
powdered chromium was dissolved. 
After pouring this alloy into a mold, 
Mr. Marsh cut out chips with a hack- 
saw. 





The alloy did a far better job of 
generating heat when electricity was 
passed through it than it did of gen- 
erating electricity when one end 
was heated. Mr. Marsh took out pat- 
ents, which, while he probably didn’t 
realize it, laid the foundation for the 
heating element used in virtually every 
appliance today. It was the first re- 
sistance metal which would stand up 
under high temperatures. Heating 
elements had been on the market for 
years, but they soon went to pieces, and 
as a consequence heating devices were 
unsatisfactory. It can truly be said 
that A. L. Marsh made the heating 
device practical. 


Used Hoskins Laboratory 


William Hoskins, a _ consulting 
chemist in Chicago, had testing equip- 
ment including a Wheatstone bridge, 
and permitted Mr. Marsh to use his 
laboratory for his work. Here Mr. 
Marsh developed an electric furnace 
capable of melting 4 to 5 Ibs. of Alloy 
The University of Wisconsin had a: 
electric hearth furnace which it als 
let him use. 

“You have no idea of how difficult 
was to work this metal,” says M: 
Marsh. “That is the reason so littl 
experimentation had been done wit! 
it. We finally got the stuff ductile b; 
keeping carbon away from it. W 
made a crucible of graphite, with a lin- 
ing of magnesium oxide and put t 
whole thing over an electric arc.” 

Mr. Marsh set up his operations 2° 
93 West Erie St., in Chicago. H 
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yught a small cold rolling mill of the 
ype used by jewelers. This was 
mployed to roll down the alloy into 






A wealth of opportunities met Mr. 
Marsh at this time. There was a 
toaster on the market whose heating 
element was nickel copper 
alloy. If run at a red heat it would 
only last a few days, consequently mak- 
ers arranged for it to run at lower 
temperatures. There were soldering 
irons being sold that used an alloy of 
iron and nickel. Dental furnaces at 
the time were employing costly plat- 
inum. Mr. Marsh proceeded to send 
out samples of his resistance wire 
(which was patented Feb. 6, 1906, 
No. 811859) to various firms for ex- 
periment. The first use of the new 
resistance wire found was in the 
manufacture of small electric furnaces 
for laboratory use. 

It is not the purpose of this story 
of the evolution of electrical range to 
discuss patent situations. However, 
there arose out of the Marsh history 
a situation so constructive that it gave 
the entire heating appliance business 
a push forward, so it may be of interest 


made of 


rhe net of 
it all lay in an infringement of the 
Marsh patent. The defendants rested 
their argument on French 
patents in which chromium had been 
mixed with iron. 


to give the highlights here. 


earlier 


There was no refer- 
ence to electricity and two courts held 
for the Marsh patents. The con- 
structive diplomacy of Owen D. Young 
of General Electric made itself appar- 
ent at this time, when the suit was 
settled in 1915 after three volumes of 
patent testimony had been taken, An 
agreement was set up whereby every- 
one in the industry was permitted to 
take out a license to use the nickel- 
chromium resistance wire. The pro- 
duction of appliances that stood up, so 
satisfied the public that its widespread 
demand was created. The celebrated 
Marsh patent expired in 1923 and the 
industry was well on its way by then. 


Takes Over Management 


Mr. Marsh took over the manage- 
ment of the Hoskins Mfg. Co. in 1914. 





At this time Wm. Hoskins sold out his 
stock. Later it discovered he 
would have made 23 dollars for each 
one invested had he stuck. Realizing 
they were up against manufacturing 
difficulties Mr. Marsh closed his desk 
and went to work in the plant where 
they were installing a hot rolling mill, 
Here it was proposed to go into quan- 
tity production of the Marsh heating 
element alloy, which consists of 80 
percent nickel and 20 percent chrom- 
ium. 

The hot rolling mill was a success, 
despite the dubiousness of many engi- 
neers, and improvement of the alloy 
went on until today it is five to ten 
times better than it was at the begin- . 
ning. 

Mr. Marsh thinks that the housewife 
today does not like too hot units. So 
as a result range manufactures are us- 
ing smaller wires. Originally they 
employed 18-gage wire, but today 24 
to 26 gage wire is employed by most 
of the 


was 


manufacturers. 


The Man Who Started the Industry 


hi vire ¢ in. square. 
By The firm first turned to the business 
ns f producing temperature measuring 
pu nstruments. People in tool hardening 
shops used their eyes in determining 
heat.. Mr. Marsh came along with a 
librated pyrometer which permitted 
close temperature measurements. It 
is an instant success. 
“Life was simple in those days,” he 
related. “I did my melting in Evanston 
nd brought the bars into the shop 
under my arm. Much like Benjamin 
Franklin hauling papers in a wheel- 
barrow.” 
Hoskins Mfg. Co. Formed 
The Marsh interests were moved to 
Detroit in 1908. Sponsored by Wil- 
liam Hoskins, it was named the Hos- 
kins Mfg. Co.*in honor of the older 
man, who had supplied laboratory 
facilities and capital. 
was 
en- 
end 
at- 
dn’t 
the 
ery 
Te- 
up 
ing 
ne H'* wants you to know at the out- 
—_ set that he is not an inventor. 
tor Rather, he is a business man who first 
pal saw that the inventions of others had 
Ng at last made the electric range prac- 
tical and durable. And as a newspaper 
man, he was able to generate the pub- 
licity that caused the range to be ac- 
Hing cepted both by the utilities and by the 
a public. 
S° In a couple of nutshells, that is the 
his way that George Alexander Hughes 
“a sums up his career. 
a 
lo Saw Need for Electricity 
x Had he not been taken as a baby to 
: the Dakota Territory shortly after he 
} was born, April 14, 1871, he would 
o have never appreciated the vast extent 
— of territory in the United States that 
- cannot be served cheaply by gas. Had 
- he not gotten into the utility business 
v when he helped convince the Fargo, 
% North Dakota, town council to grant 
In a power franchise, George Hughes 
. would never have been in the position 
to realize the need for an electric de- 
"y vice to cook on out in those treeless 


areas where fuel was scarce and dis- 
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On the Road 


George A. Hughes Success a Combi- 
nation of Three Kinds Of Experience 





tances long—and where utilities 
needed the domestic load which electric 
cooking would add. 

Another lucky beginning lay in the 
fact that when he left school at the 
University of Minnesota he decided 
he wanted to be a newspaper man and 
joined the staff of the Bismarck, N. D. 
Daily Tribune. Later he became Fargo 
reporter for the St. Paul Dispatch. 
It was here that with his father and 
his brother Edmund, they formed an 
electric company which built plants in 
Dickinson and Bismarck, N. D. Glen- 
dive, Mont., and Eveleth, Minn. It 
was in explaining to people who form- 
erly had spent 25¢ every day or two 
for kerosene that their monthly bills 
would be higher for electricity that he 
brought into play his capacity for con- 
trolling publicity and creating it. 

“None of the pioneers in the utility 
business had any idea of how fast their 
business was going to grow,” said Mr. 
Hughes. “The fact is, the utility in- 
dustry doubled in size every five years. 
When we sold out our plant in Fargo, 
North Dakota, we thought we got a 
pretty good price, but a few years later 
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George A. Hughes, now chairman of the board of Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co. (Hotpoint) is shown with the first commercial model of the Hughes electric range. 
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J. F. ROCHE 
—when manager of the Montana Power 
Co., bought five of the original Hughes 
electric ranges, after seeing an exhibi- 
tion in St. Louis in 1910. 


ge Hughes together five 
electric ranges in a loft building over 
an egg candling establishment on West 
“thee e 


Geo! put 


in Chicago. 

“It looked like a contest between the 
smell of rotten eggs and the electric 
range,” he said. “Fortunately the 
range won.” 

With these five ranges—his whole 
stock—George Hughes opened a dis- 
the N.E.L.A. exhibit held in 
mory in St. Louis in 1910. 
watched him cook bacon 
and apples—the first tood prepared on 


play in 
the Ar 

Passersby 
his range—and stopped to scoff 
(eorge, you 


to cook w 


must be crazy to try 
ith those live, exposed coils, 
Women 
them and the flying 
sparks will frighten them to death or 


lying in those open grooves. 
, 


will stick forks in 


they will get an electric shock that 
vill kill them. If the coil is not des- 
troyed by touching some metal cook- 
ng utensil it will be short circuited by 


food lace” 
“Ml Splliage. 
1 


This was the first bugaboo he ran 


had to take time out 


1 


id onto, and he 
to explain why there was no danger in 


these redhot coils in 


practical use. 
Furthermore, George Hughes believed 
that thr sight vt these redhot coils 
rm kag 


linked women’s with the 


enories 
stoves they had been used to cooking 


yn and gave thet mnfidence. One of 


the drawbacks of the electric heating 
device up to his time, he felt, was the 
iact that the buried and 
women could not readily be convinced 
that it 

Overcoming the 


shock 


first 


coil was 


enough 


was hot 


fear of possible 


from his range was one of the 


jobs he had. 


Jack Roche First Customer 


First customer to close a deal with 
George Hughes was Jack Roche, who 
managed a utility in Billings, Mont. 
at that time. Gas companies by this 
time were making great headway with 
gas ranges for cooking and were ex- 
panding into new localities where coal 
could be economically hauled to make 
it and where the market justified. 
This threat was before Jack Roche 
when he left Billings for the N.E.L.A. 
meeting, and Hughes with an electric 
range was the answer to a maiden’s 
prayer. Jack Roche bought a carload, 
loaded them into a van covered with 
signs that read “Electric cooking has 
arrived in Billings,” and paraded 
down the street behind a band. He 
installed a range in the utility office, 
bewildered housewife to do 
the cooking on it, and when she flut- 
tered about with the unfamiliar device, 
he purchased loaves of bread from a 
nearby bakery and stacked them in 
the window as a display. Jack Roche 
was the Hughes first customer. 

One utility man after another gave 
George Hughes a trial order for one 
r two just to find out what 


hired a 


ranges, 
they would do. 

“I formed a company after the close 
of the exhibit, calling it the Hughes 


Electric Heating Co.,” he said. “We 
arranged to issue $50,000 in stock. 
Those bold souls that subscribed to 


took out later $17 for each 
ictual dollar they put in, when we sold 
yur company to General Electric.” 
Then began a long battle by George 
Hughes to get his device accepted. 
\Iany a mile was traveled by him with 


ur stock, 


his electric range in his trunk in the 
baggage. All the big electric moguls 
assured him that couldn’t cook 
successfully with electricity, not only 
was it impractical but it was uneco- 
nomical becausé this called for the use 
of heat twice—once to generate the 
power and once again in the range 
itself, with miles of wire intervening. 


one 


Sold Own Industry 


“My chief difficulty lay in selling 
our own industry,” explained Mr. 
Hughes. “Had I not had a power 
company background I never could 
have succeeded. I could talk their 
language, and I found them sym- 
pathetic to me. In my travels about 
the country demonstrating, persuad- 
ing and selling, | emerged a pretty 
good cook and still am to this day.” 

When the United States entered the 
World War in 1917 the Hughes Elec- 
tric Heating Co. was well established. 
Its success seemed assured in many 
power companies, especially some in 
Washington and Oregon, were vigor- 
ously pushing electric cooking. 

Foreseeing the rise of the electric 
heating type of appliance, the General 
Electric Company brought together 
the Hotpoint Company, which had 
been making electric flatirons, heaters 
and table appliances in Ontario, Calif., 
and Mr. Hughes’ company, forming a 
new corporation to which it turned 
over all of its own Heating Device 
Section. 1918, George A. 
Hughes became president of the Edi- 
son General Electric Appliance Com- 
pany (called then the Edison Electric 
\ppliance Co.) 


So in 


The Man Who Bought 
The First Modern Range 


N the summer of 1910 Jack Roche, 
I who managed the utility in Bill- 
ings, Mont., was in St. Louis, Mo. 
Some of the folks back home wanted 
a gas utility so they could have cook- 
ing facilities. 

Mr. Roche came upon the brand new 
electric range exhibit of George A. 
Hughes. George was probably frying 
bacon and apples, but he had the dra- 
matic answer to the folks back home. 
As a result, an order was placed for 
five Hughes ranges (his entire output) 
and they were shipped to Billings. 
The introduction was sumptious. 

“They were driven down the street 
in an open sleigh by horses caparisoned 





A Talk With Jack Roche 


in black velvet,” says Mr. Roche, who 
today is with Binks Mfg. Company, in 
Chicago, manufacturers of sprayers. 

The horses’ hoofs were painted with 
gold, the driver wore royal robes and 
a crown. On the sides of the display 
was a banner bearing the legend, 
“Electricity is King.” 

Jack Roche had long been an advo- 
cate of electric cooking. In the early 
days when GE had given a lantern 
talk—they projected pictures in those 
days—to his men a slide was flashed 
on showing a woman with a chafing 
dish. “Why not cook with electricity ?” 
asked Roche. “Why not bring out 
a range instead of a chafing dish?” 






— 


Salesmen of those days will nev: 
forgive Jack Roche for a stunt that 
imposed on them. Forepaugh-Sells 
Circus was coming to town and t 
advance man was soliciting advertis 
ing for a sign on the elephants. Jac! 
made a deal for the camels. Each can 
would carry an electric range on each 
and have his salesme! 
mounted on the hump. It is reported 
that Jack’s most dignified salesm: 
when broached the subject, drew hi 
self up to his full six feet and retorted 
“Sir, I think you’re nuts!” 

At any rate, that was the way t 
early promotion of the electric ran 
went and apparently the ideas click 


7 


side, one of 
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NEM Radio Prospects 


in Post-War 


Approximately 5,000,000 
modulation receivers will be built in the 
first year of unrestricted production 
and 20,000,000 FM sets should be in the 
hands of the public at the end of a five- 
year period, according to 
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W. R. David of General Electric with a chart showing tomorrow's FM network without wires. 


E at General Electric have some 

ideas regarding FM and I will 
wutline briefly what we think of FM 
as a potential factor in the radio re- 
ceiver business and what importance 
we place on FM in our post-war plan- 
ning. 

We have, from the start, viewed FM 
with more than passing interest. To 
bring you up-to-date with General 
Electric’s part in the pre-war FM re- 
ceiver picture in a 
which admittedly is covering consider- 
able ground in one stroke, I will state 
simply that in 1938, in close collabora- 

with Major Armstrong, General 
Electric engineers developed and built 
a small quantity of receivers—25 to be 
exact—which were used to prove the 
superior qualities of FM _ reception 
ler practical operating conditions in 
In each of the following 
years before the war we developed and 
xluced FM receivers at progressive- 
ly lower costs. 


single sentence, 


the home. 


Fm Will Dominate Plans 


\s to our future plans, I will say at 
le outset that FM will dominate our 
product design and merchandising and 
advertising program in the post-war 
period. Tentative plans which at the 
present time are in the paper stage 
only, call for FM receivers in all but 


— 





Excerpts from a talk by C. R. Barhydt, com- 
mercial engineer, Receiver Division, Elec- 
tronics Dept., General Electric Co., before 
FM Broadcasters, Inc., New York City, Janu- 
ory 26, 1944. 
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v & 
TOMORROW'S FM NETWORK 
WITHOUT WIRES 


the lower-priced brackets. We believe 
that our first post-war line produced 
under unrestricted conditions will con 
sist of FM models to the extent of 
ipproximately 20 percent by units and 
60 percent by dollar volume. At first 
glance it would seem that the figure of 
20 percent for units is small. It must 
be remembered, that in 
normal pre-war 
stanglards, the small 5 and 6-tube 
ac/de sets, including all types, com- 
prised between 60 and 70 percent of 
all sets produced. Omitting those 
ac/dc sets from the picture, we expect 
our post-war line to consist of FM sets 
to the extent of 80 to 90 percent of all 
remaining types. 


however, 


times, judged by 


The broadcaster is interested in cov- 
erage which is represented by the 
actual number of units in operation. To 
arrive at this figure for FM receivers 
post-war necessitates an estimate of 
the total number of units which will 
be produced. Many estimates have 
been made regarding the pent-up de- 
mand for radio Some of 
these estimates are the result of care- 
ful survey and others are mere guess 
work. A detailed survey made by our 
company about six months ago indi- 
cates a probable deferred demand at 
the end of 1944 of approximately 25 
million receivers. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers recently pub- 
lished an estimate of deferred demand 
existing at the present time of 20 mil- 
lion. A rise in the deferred demand of 
5 million sets during 1944 would bring 
these estimates exactly together. 


receivers. 
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frequency 


C. R. BARHYD 


General Ele ric Co 





Here is one of the new type of FM station trans- 
mitting antenna developed by General Electric. 


Another approach the 
problem is to consider the estimated 


way to 


national income for 1944 which has 
been placed at approximately 150 
billion dollars. We know from past 


experience that on the average, ap- 
proximately 4 of 1 percent of national 
income is spent for radio receivers. 
Applying this percentage to the esti- 
mated national income for 1944 gives 
us a total of 750 million dollars, which 
would be spent for 
merchandise 


we may expect 
radio receivers if 
available. The average price paid for 
radio receivers in the 1940-1941 season 
was approximately $30. Assuming a 
price rise post-war of 30 percent and 
dividing our 750 million dollars by the 
new average so obtained, we arrive at 
19 million sets for 1944. This calcula- 
tion is based entirely on existing in- 
come and does not take into account the 
pent-up demand and the high backlog 
of savings. 

It is interesting to compare these 


were 





estimates with a projection of pre-war 
sales figures for the years 1944 and 
1945 on the basis of a normal economy 
uninterrupted by the war. Assuming 
that the production of radio sets had 
not been stopped by the war, and plot- 
ting a graph of receiver sales for the 
10 years 1932 to 1941 inclusive, the 
projection of the average curve drawn 
through the sales points would have 
placed the sales of radio receivers at 
17.5 million for 1944 and 19 million for 
1945. FM cannot be considered a 
factor in establishing this rate of in- 
crease as it did not come into the pic- 
ture actively until 1941 and even then 
represented only 3 to 4 percent of total 
unit sales. 


The Potentic! Market 


It might be reasonable to conclude, 
therefore, discounting saturation 
effects which do not begin to show up 
at the 1941 level, that had the war not 

Please turn to page 105) 
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Servicing DEX ‘3 H R \ 


Bus Kassel, Service Manager, Runs Through Some of 
the Simple Ways to Keep these Machines Running 





Checking the Oil in Twin Tub Gear Case 


. mid 
Remove the wringer and lift out the wringer drive 2? Wipe off the wringer drive shaft to remove oil. Place wringer drive shaft back in the housing and 
shaft. 


turn it to be sure it drops into position. 


¢ 


4 Checking the oil. Lift out wringer drive shaft. Oil mark 

should extend up from the extreme bottom end of 
the wringer drive shaft 3% to | inch. Should the oil level 
be less than % in. on the wringer drive shaft, then add a 
sufficient quantity of good 50 SAE motor oil to bring 


the line up to | in. 


» 


When adding oil to the Twin Tub Super Century unit 


use a funnel and pour the oil directly into the wringer 
post. 


= 


To remove gears from a Dexter wringer first take out 


four screws which hold both side places on the gear 
housing. 


Turn wringer on side and by use of ordinary pliers 4 With a screwdriver pry out the collar from the bottom 
remove set screw which holds the collar in position, of the gear case. 
at the lower part of the gear unit. 
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SHERS 








When collar is removed, there is a horseshoe type 
washer around the shaft. Remove this washer with 
pliers. 








PREVIOUS SERVICE ARTICLES 


THis is one of a series of “how to” service articles on specific makes of 

electrical appliances. These step-by-step operation instructions are pre- 
pared by Electrical Merchandising, in cooperation with the manufac- 
turers, and carefully checked for accuracy. Already published are similar 
service articles on the following makes of appliances: Westinghouse irons 
(February, 1941), ranges (August, 1943); Maytag washers (April and Sep- 
tember, 1942); Knapp-Monarch toasters (November, 1942); Premier vacuum 
cleaners (November, 1942); Simplex ironers (March, 1943); Speed Queen 
washers (March, 1943), wringers (June, 1943); lronrite ironers (April, 1943); 
General Electric and Hotpoint irons (April, 1943}; General Electric washers 
(May, 1943), refrigerators, Type CA (October, 1943); Blackstone ironers 
(May, 1943), wringers (September, 1943); Universal irons (May, 1943), 
washers (July, 1943), percolators (October, 1943), toasters (November, 
1943); Lovell wringers - 1943); Hotpoint ranges (June, 1943); Apex 
washers and ironers (July, 1943); Easy washers and ironers (August, 1943); 
Chromalox electric range units (September, 1943); Thor washers (Septem- 
ber, 1943); Norge refrigerators (November, |943); Bendix washers (Novem- 
ber, 1943); Gibson refrigerators (December, 1943); Telechron clocks (Feb- 
ruary, 1944). The series will continue. 











5 After the horseshoe washer is removed, pull out the 6 Next, turn the control lever down which will expose 
stub shaft as far as possible. the woodruff key. 


tl Pulling out the shaft from the gear case enables you 4 It will be necessary to turn the shifter handle back 1 
to remove the gears. and forth slightly to remove the clutch. a wringer. (Please turn to page 18) 
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Here is the complete set of gears removed from 
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Taking Out the Center Post and Tub 








You will discover that an upward pull on the center 
post will lift i# out. 


Checking Oil in the Single Direct Drive Gear Unit 





Remove the wringer and lift out the wringer drive 
shaft. 





Take hold of the base band at the position directly 

under the transfer which is just opposite the wringer 
post, Tip the machine up until the two front legs are off 
the floor about 9 inches. Hold it in that position about 
30 seconds then set it back on the floor. 
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¢ 


Remove the pin in the square drive nut by driving 








it from the opposite side of the center punch mark 
shown on top of the drive nut. Then it can be removed 
by tapping up from the lower side. If the drive nut does 
not have a pin through it then unscrew the screw stud on 


top of nut and proceed as above. 


With a socket wrench or an end wrench, the center 
stand assembly may be removed by unscrewing the 
four bolts at the bottom of the center post. 


Remove the spigot gland by use of a hexagon type 


Remove the two screws which hold the wringer stand 
wrench. casting to the side of the tub. 





Now with this done you will find the tub can be easily 
lifted from the chassis. 





2 Wipe off all the oil on the shaft and put it back into 
the wringer tubing. Be sure and turn it so that it will 
drop down into the socket. 





o* 


Lift out the wringer shaft. Should the oil level show 

less than '/2 in. then add a sufficient quantity of SAE 
50 motor oil to bring the oil line up to ¥ in. when tipped, 
as described above. 


5 Use a funnel to pour oil in the wringer tubing. 
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Specialty Selling 
coming back in 


iS 


SOLDIER had his eyes checked 
Ae his physical examination just 

before embarkation. He hap- 
pened to have one glass eye. The 
doc popped his hand over the good 
eye, thoughtlessly, and asked the man 
to read the bottom of the chart. 

“I’m sorry, sir, but I can’t see that 
with my glass eye,” replied the private. 

“All right, then,” snapped the doc, 
“Read the next line!” 

Some sort of shenannnigan like this 
is going on with any dealer who can- 
not see that radio, like the faithful 
dog, is going to be his good friend 
when the war ends. Says Parker H. 
Ericksen, who recently went back into 
the radio business (Majestic) after 
five years in the washer field, “Radio 
is the chocolate bar of the appliance 
industry. Some 30,500,000 U. S. 
homes own them. That’s 83.45 per 
cent of the total. And the public went 
for them like kids after candy. The 
first thing electrified farm homes 
stock up on are radio and 25 watt 
lights. 

“In the last two or three prewar 
years, business men misjudged radio 
because the volume was on a second 
or third set for the home. The family’s 
big investment was on the console. 
Today homes are full of consoles 6 to 
8 years old. Here is the background 
for sales operation after the war. 

1. The family’s love for the enter- 











PARKER H. ERICKSEN 


Sales and Advertising Mgr., 
Majestic Radio & Television Corp. 


RA 


DIO 


FM, Television, radio-phonograph combina- 


tions with new improvements, better selling 


and better display will put price-tags in the 


background 


an interview with 


PARKER H. 


tainment radio affords has no way 
abated. It still offers the world’s 
cheapest entertainment. 

2. The family is stocked up with 
small second and third sets about the 
place. It is the family show piece 
that is obsolete. 

“Now then, in my opinion if some- 
thing sufficiently different comes along 
it will obsolete this old family console. 
If the radio industry has something 
new to jar the family into taking the 
rubber band off its bankroll, the situ- 
ation is ripe for everyone to go to 
town.” 


What Does Industry Offer 


Now what does the radio industry 
have new in its locker to give the 
family this jar? Parker Ericksen 
thinks that FM, with its elimination 
of noise is a good talking point. It 
is particularly desirable to those fam- 
ilies who want a continuous flow of 
music, as most of the FM stations 
more or less specialize in this sort 
of thing. 

The phonograph is ripe for wide- 
spread exploitation. Out of the indus- 
try’s laboratories are coming record 
changers which are almost foolproof. 
The chance to pick your own program 
and have exactly on your radio what 
you want and when you want it is 
an overwhelming sales urge. It is 
enough of a nudge to cause customers 
to order a new $80, $100 or $120 set. 
Moreover, such record player sales are 
very smart for the dealer. As Julius 
Rosenwald, the great promoter of 
Sears Roebuck once said, “Only busi- 
ness that begets repeat orders is really 
worthwhile,” and a radio record player 
brings the customers back repeatedly 
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for more records which is all to the 
good. 

There are two possible flies in the 
ointment, Parker Ericksen points out. 
One of them is the avalanche of day- 
dream copy in the popular magazines 
which have led the housewife to be- 
lieve that her new radio should do 
everything from cooking eggs to 
panting lullabies at the baby. 

Another stumbling block may be the 
woman who says, “If I can’t have 
television with my radio set, I only 
want to spend $50.” 

There is where the dealer must get 
in and pitch. This is where the in- 
dustry really demands some selling. 
If we don’t want the business to gravi- 
tate into a lot of $50 sales, Mr. Erick- 
sen thinks, we must get busy and pre- 
pare to show the customer that these 
so-called bargain table models take 
up a lot of space and are unhandy. 
Furthermore, they usually call for the 
purchase of an extra table. Most of 
all, they do not show off to advan- 
tage around the house. The dealer 
must point this out because if he is 
to keep up his dollar volume, he must 
sell top quality. 


Specialty Selling Needed 


With radio, says Parker Ericksen, 
it has been a case too much in the 
past of a dealer taking it for granted. 
He has put twice as much time on 
the sale of a refrigerator as on a 
radio, five times as much on a washer 
as on a radio. The very fact that 
people are nuts about radio has caused 
these items to be taken for granted. 

Storekeepers have run down their 
business by a policy of radio at any 
price you want to pay. Any price is 


too much, argues a bargain hopping 
customer. In the long run it must 
be realized that any community has 
a definite saturation point. Radios 
are not like cigarettes which are quick- 
ly burned up. In satisfying the radio 
demand, the dealer’ must take in 
enough to keep himself in business, 
plus a profit. He isn’t running a fire 
sale to get himself out of business, 
Figure radio price at what it is worth 
to the prospect. Remember that a 
radio saves him the price of two or 
three movie tickets a week, gets him 
into the World Series, often saves 
the price of a morning paper. 

It is up to the retailer to supply 
the salesmanship that will keep the 
radio business on a high keel after the 
war. The manufacturer or the distribu- 
tor cannot do it. It is up to the dealer 
to keep prices out of the gutter, and 
himself solvent. 

One of the ways to do this is to 
separate the console and the small set 
department. Put the consoles and the 
big stuff in the windows, and where 
the walk-in customer will see them, 
advises Parker Ericksen. Sure, take 
care of the table sets but don’t have 
them too “darned available or right 
under the noses of your prospects. If 
you can’t sell a console or a higher 
priced model, then is the time to step 
down, but not before. 

Another thing that is going to come 
in to the retailing picture is a better 
class of salesmen. The necessity for 
this lies in the fact that a million boys 
or more have sat in classes and have 
been trained in radio, radar and other 
precision lines during the war. They 
are going to form a better class of 
buyers in the future. They will have 
enough education to be able to spot 
phoney sales talks and ham salesmen. 
To meet them the dealer must have 
better salesmen than in the past. 

On the credit side these ex-soldiers 
and sailors will respond to new devel- 
opments better than folks who know 
nothing at all about the business. 

Radio dealers are going to have a lot 
better service departments in the 
future than in the past. A good serv- 
ice department is the logical place to 
get hold of the owner of an obsolete 
set, and Mr. Owner falls in your lap, 
without any hunting. A whole lot of 
the salesmen of the future are going to 
have a pretty good service training 
in the backs of their heads, and not be 

(Please turn to page 104) 
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“Care and use" messages 
were not enough, the Bu- 
reau of Power & Light in 
Los Angeles found, and 
now a fiying squad of 
trouble shooters bring 
the company's wartime 
service program to the 
homes of its customers 


as an assortment of fuses 


LONG with most other utilitie 

of the country, the Bureau of 

Power and Light of Los 
Angeles has been featuring a “Care 
and Use” message in its consumer ad- 
to the con- 


vertising, but it soon came 
conveying this message 


clusion that 
by the written word was not enough 
The customer needed to be shown. It 
was to furnish this needed personal in- 
struction in how to “make appliances 
last” that the Bureau last year initiated 
its “wartime service program”. <A 
preliminary sample survey indicated 
the type of information most needed 
in the homes on the utility’s lines. 
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The tool kit contains the necessary equipment for making minor repairs, as well 


flashlight and testing light. 


Among the needs that of 
appliance 

rds which were keeping large num- 
bers of appliances out of use. Since 
the repair shops of the community 
» overburdened with more serious 
repair jobs, it decided to make 
minor cord repair a part of the service 


to be rendere: 


listed 


1obs on 


was 


numerou repair 


was 


With the limited number of 


em- 
ployees available for this work, it was 
ybviously impossible to call on all resi- 
dence customers. A _ beginning was 


made by confining the first series of 


calls to those homes wired for major 


appliances where records showed no 


AN APPLIANCE 


“Kirst Aid 


major appliance to be in use, to new 
customers moving into homes wired 
for major appliances and to customers 
requesting this home service. This 
disclosed cases of appliances re- 
moved from service because of de- 
fects which could readily be remedied 
and also helped to keep the Bureau’s 
records up to date by indicating appli- 
ances moved into the territory from 
outside which had not previously been 
listed. In cases where the new tenant 
in a wired home was without cooking 
equipment, it was of value to call to 
his attention the fact that all facilities 
were available for electric appliances 
and to point out his eligibility to pur- 
chase. Many requests were made for 
this service by customers who had 
heard of it from friends or others in 
their neighborhood or who found 
themselves in difficulties of one sort or 
another and asked for help. 

Results of the initial survey indicated 
a number of points, on which help was 
most needed by the housewife. As a 
result of considerable study, the fol- 
lowing program of service has been 
adopted for these visits: 


The Service Program 


1. Point out location of main switch 
and fuses and explain their purpose. 

2. By means of a fuse chart, label 
the circuits and indicate the correct 
fuse size to be used on each, explaining 
function of the fuse, the reasons for 
using fuses of the proper size and the 
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Service consultants ready to start from a branch office, smocks on arm and tool 
kits in hand. 


” Squad 


proper method of fuse replacement so 
that the customer may handle this him- 
self, thus restoring service sooner and 
saving time of service employees, plus 
tires and gasoline ordinarily used in 
rendering such emergency service. 

3. Inspect appliances, giving in- 
structions on lubricating, cleaning, 
proper care and use. It is at this point 
that small repairs to cords and plugs 
are made by the Bureau consultant. 
Where more extensive repairs are re- 
quired, the customer is referred to the 
dealer. Should the name of a specific 
dealer be requested, the Bureau’s previ- 
ously prepared service~list is used, 
which lists all electric dealer service 
centers and appliance repair shops. 

4. Inspect lighting in the, home, 
giving s§&gestions for improvement 
and explaining any dimout or blackout 
regulations in force at the time. 

5. List all appliances not in active 
use and which the customer would be 
willing to sell. : 

6. Should the customer be in urgent 
need of appliances, an eMdeayor is 
made to locate them for him. Failing 
this, his name is entered as a postwar 
prospect. 

7. Report all major appliances of 
which the Bureau has no previous 
record. », * 

8. Answer all questions ant com- 
plaints. ‘ 

9. Explain other services of the 
Bureau available for the customer's 
benefit. 
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The customer is shown where her fuse cabinet is, circuits are 
charted for her and she is advised what sizes of fuses are to be 
used, and why. Under the consultant's supervision, she practices 

changing a fuse. 


The group handling this work con- 
sists of a supervisor and nine “electri- 
cal service consultants,” seven of them 
men and two women. They were 
selected on the basis of their previous 
experience in customer contact work 
and familiarity with small appliance 
servicing. They were given a short 
refresher course, during which they 
were required to visit the larger appli- 
ance service stations of the Los Ange- 
les area, in order to become familiar 
with the present problems and avail- 
able service in the appliance repair 
field. Their inspection of appliances 
under repair and their talks with the 
men handling service work enabled 
them to counsel the customer on the 
proper treatment of appliances and the 
common neglects which lead to appli- 
ance failure. The group was formed 
to include women as well as men in 
order to bring the feminine viewpoint 
into discussions within the organiza- 


tion. 


Operate From Branches 


rhe group operates from the vari- 


ous branch offices, centering their at- 
tention upon one district of the city 
at a time. Several days before the 
alls are to be made, a letter is sent to 
he home owner, announcing the com- 
ing call and explaining its purpose. 
The approximate time of the call is 
announced, although the exact hour 
and even day is left uncertain, in order 
to allow for inevitable variations in 
schedule. In almost every case the 
housewife has received the letter and 
is ready to admit the caller without 
question. Wherever possible, the back 
door of the house is used, chiefly for 
the reason that discussions best start 
at the service porch where fuse boxes 


Cc 
+ 
t 


are usually located and where circuits 
n be traced. 


Moreover, most major 
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appliances are located in the kitchen— 
and it is easier to talk of them where 
they can be inspected. It is not always 
possible to induce the housewife to 
admit a caller from the front door to 
the kitchen, which she may think is 
not in perfect order to receive inspec- 
tion. 

Consultants are equipped with 
smocks for identification and for pro- 
tection of their clothing and carry 
small tool boxes, circuit charts to be 
filled out and left with the consumer, 
recording material and a list of dealer 
service stations, repair shops and 
authorized factory service stations. 
The tool box contains pliers, screw 
drivers, flashlight, test lamp, knife, 
scissors, tape, machine oil, fuses and 
small brushes. 


Sample Surveys Made 


During a trial period of 60 days, 
sample surveys were made in all parts 
of the city to obtain customer reactions 
and to get a picture of the needs of the 
average home for such service. A total 
of 1,292 such surveys was completed 
with gratifying results. In all, 343 
kw. of connected load were restored 
to use in these homes by minor repairs, 
179 kw. of appliance load have been 
referred to dealers for more important 
A total of 4,836 appliances 
were inspected, 1,009 fuse recommen- 


servicing. 


dations were made and 563 improve- 
ments in home illumination were sug- 
gested. Many of the customers in 
wired homes indicated that they plan- 
ned to purchase an electric range or 
water heater in the near future. 

In addition to appliances restored to 
service, many were found to be in such 
condition that a failure would have 
resulted within a short time, while 
others were being kept in service by 
makeshift means, sometimes actually 
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When minor repairs to a cord are needed, the consultant makes 
them on the spot, showing the customer in the process how it is 
done so that she can avoid cord trouble in the future. 


dangerous, or potential firehazards. 

Customers in almost every instance 
expressed themselves as highly appre- 
ciative of the service rendered. As 
never before it is evident that they ap- 
preciate the worth of their electrical 
appliances and are desirous of keeping 
them in good working condition. It also 
became clear that there are many appli- 
ances in consumer homes which are in 
need of repair. Some of these should 
be taken to dealer repair shops for 
serious overhauling, but at such a time 
as this, when service departments are 
overloaded, some such service as this 
home survey by the utility is needed 
to keep them going. 

Helped Locate Repair Shops 

One of the services greatly appre- 

ciated by the customer was the infor- 


mation furnished in regard to the 





By 
CLOTILDE GRUNSKY 





location of repair Furnishing 
the owner with the location of active 
service centers and authorized factory 
stations saves time and transportation. 
In this connection, the Bureau has 
helped by issuing a new directory of 
dealer service centers and appliance 
repair shops. This directory has been 
placed in the hands of department 
stores, dealers, offices of the Bureau 
and is carried by this wartime service 
group. It is a complete listing of 
available service shops, giving names, 
locations, telephone numbers and the 
rendered by each. 
Shops are listed by name and by dis- 
trict, with a map in the center of the 
pamphlet which shows the customer in 
which of the eight zones into which 
the city is divided she will find her 
nearest help: After each dealer’s name 
and address is listed by code the appli- 
repaired—radio, refrigerators, 
laundry equipment, vacuum cleaners 
and miscellaneous small appliances— 
and the makes which they are author- 
ized to repair, whether they handle 
wiring and fixture repairs, motors, 
have stocks of parts, or whether their 
service is limited to controls only. 


shops. 


class of service 


ances 


Favorable reaction from consumers 


indicates that the homeowner is 


greatly pleased with the service ren- 
dered by this wartime service crew, 
while the consultants are all enthusi- 
astic, feeling that their work is bene- 
contribution to the 
of home efficiency during 
the war period. 


ficial and a real 


maintenance 





ha 


The customer is told how to lubricate her appliances and what care is needed to 


keep them in good repair. 


Any questions she has to ask are answered to her 


complete satisfaction. 
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College, she made a study of the use of appliances on the farm. 
the first of its kind. 





Tre CARM 


When Mrs. Margaret McCordic got her masters degree at lowa State 


It was 





aS a Farm Woman S 


( ye people, studying the farmer, 
are always out to prove some- 
thing. Either that he wears 

sport overalls and sings earthy songs 

as the writers of the play “Oklahoma” 
discovered, or that he is a slick busi- 
ness man with a roll top desk as Louis 

Bromfield paints him. 

So when a Margaret McCordic 
comes along and does not try to fit 
rural folks to any formula, it is news. 

Solemn, poker-faced Margaret Mc- 
Cordic is no novice in affairs agri- 
cultural. Born on a farm, she knows 
what it is to lay her cheek against 
a cow’s warm flank at milking time 
while the lark is on the wing and the 
dew is on the thorn. 

With the pockets of rural folk bulg- 
ing with the greatest reservoir of pur- 
chasing power of any class in the 
country, her findings become front 
page news for retailers and manufac- 

















WHAT CAUSED RURAL IOWA FAMILIES TO BUY APPLIANCES 
(Newly Electrified Areas) 
Motor Influence 
Food for Refrig- Roaster % 
mixer lron pump Radio Range erator orHotp. lroner Cleaner Washer total 
Public utility s.m. at office 2 16 9 23 4 23 0 1 7 21 27.3 
REA service 2 16 7 10 10 12 2 0 6 + 19.1 
Extension service 2 14 4 10 3 10 2 1 6 7 15.2 
Neighbors 4 4 1 6 1 4 0 0 6 = 9.0 
Door to door s.m. 1 4 0 6 0 5 1 0 17 6 10.3 
Mail order catalog 1 3 2 4 0 2 0 0 3 1 41 
Utility home service supervisor 0 2 4 1 0 1 0 0 1 0 2.3 
Won by contest 1 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ris 1.1 
Radio 0 0 0 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 8 
Others 11 10 2 7 0 1 1 0 5 5 10.8 
Influences on Wisconsin Families 
(Older Electrified Areas) 
Public utility s.m. at office 3 17 9 24 6 11 0 2 7 20 26.4 
REA service 2 8 11 9 1 9 5 0 6 14 17.3 
Neighbor. . 4 10 3 11 2 2 0 0 5 13 13.3 
Door to door s.m. 1 3 0 8 3 5 0 0 14 12 12.3 
Mail order catalog 3 7 3 3 1 2 3 0 - 3 8, 
Extension service 0 8 3 3 0 5 0 0 1 5 6.6 
Utility home service supervisor 1 2 3 2 2 1 1 2 1 0 3.9 
Redio 1 1 0 3 0 0 0 0 0 1 1.6 
Wen by contest 1 4 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1.6 
Farm security service 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 0 1 1 1.3 
Others. . 8 8 2 4 0 2 1 0 4 1 8. 
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turers who should make a study of 
the habits of the gentle farmer and 


what makes him tick. It is astonish- 
ing, in a decade that has seen the 
number of REA customers rise to 
1,041,000 that a close courtship of 
the farmer has not been begun by 
the appliance industry. Here is a 
boom that, for political reasons, is 
likely to continue until we have 5 or 
6 million farms electrified. Here is 
our least saturated class rolling in 
cush. 

This data was gathered while Mrs. 
McCordic was getting her master’s 
degree at Iowa State College, just be- 
fore the war settled down. She wasn't 
out to prove anything particular, just 
wanted to discover what the rural 
situation actually was, stripped of all 
propaganda. 


60 Counties in Study 


Mrs. McCordic chose sixty coun- 
ties in Iowa and Wisconsin for her 
studies, half of which were served 
by REA and half by private utilities 
Her data revealed that 46.7 percent 
of her Iowa people got electricity from 
utilities, 56.3 percent of the Wiscon- 
sin families. Iowa had farmers wit) 
a higher money income, but Wiscon- 
sin folks had been using electricity 
longer. Here are her findings regar¢ 
ing incomes; all considerably out « 
date today, but relative: 
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FAMILY INCOMES 


Gross Income 


Number of Families 


IOWA 

$ 499 to $ 999 5 
$1000 to 1999 29 
$2000 to 2999.. 21 
$3000 to 3999.. 10 
$4000 and over 23 

88 

WISCONSIN 

$ 499 to $ 999 16 
$1000 to 1999 48 
$2000 to 2999 29 
$3000 to 3999 13 
$4000 and over 9 

115 

\ surprise was in store for her 


when she checked up on the living hab- 
its of her rural homes. Those big fam- 
ilies one is supposed to find on the 
farm turned out to be a myth. Like- 
Wise the hired girl has almost dis- 
appeared. 

t is of interest to note that 39.3 
percent of the Iowa farm families get- 
ting power were renters. In Wiscon- 
sin only 12 percent belonged in this 
Cat igory. 

Che 240 rural families in Iowa and 
Wisconsin owned 868 small and 1,203 


larve ec ‘ ; ; 
‘arge pieces of electrical equipment, or 
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) plus pieces per home. Families in 
lowa owned more irons than any other 
equipment, while Wisconsin went in 
for radios. All but five families in 
Iowa had washers, and all but one in 
Wisconsin. 

Some check on frequency of use of 
equipment was obtained. Some 22 out 
of 31 owners reported they used a food 
mixer daily. Of 16 sewing machine 
owners, 9 were reported running them 
weekly. There were 38 daily users of 
17 weekly. Waffles 
were served about once a week by 23 
out of 42 owners. The vacuum clean- 
er was given a work out weekly in 
49 instances, daily in 24, and monthly 
in 4 cases. Radios were on every day. 
This was the report from Iowa, and it 
ran about the same in Wisconsin. 

Reasons given by the families for 
their purchases can be grouped into 
five general Desire to save 
energy and time were the most popu- 
lar listings, reaching a peak on irons 
and vacuum cleaners, as well as wash- 
ers. A large family was a particularly 
good sales point with washers. The 
poor health of the housewife cut a lot 
of ice in the purchase of a washer or 
a cleaner. 


toasters against 


heads. 


Claim Costs Too High 


When families did not purchase 


equipment, they generally said the cost 
of equipment and the electric rate was 








WHAT IOWA AND WISCONSIN FARM FAMILIES BOUGHT 
Based on Gross Income 
Small Equipment 
$499 $1000 $2000 $3000 $4000 
Income 999 1999 2999 3999 & over 
lowa-Wis. lowa-Wis. lowa-Wis. lowa-Wis. lowa-Wis. 
No. Families 5 16 29 48 21 29 10 13 23 9 
Clock 0 8 9 15 9 17 5 7 12 8 
Curling iron 0 3 5 7 . 0 4 3- 1 
Fan ¥! 1 5 10 y 8 11 2 5 11 3 
Space heater 0 2 3 7 5 7 0 2 6 2 
Heating pad 0 3 9 10 1 7 3 5 7 3 
Ice cream freezer 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 
lron 5 14 28 4 2 27 7 @& 8 
Percolator 0 4 5 9 3 2 0 2 4 3 
Toaster 1 11 #18 28 - $F 6 10 18 8 
Waffle iron 1 5 s 15 6 4 2 6 14 5 
Pieces equip. per 
family 6 84 83 3 8 8 SS Oa Ce Ce 
Large Equipment 
No. families ao, oe oe oe ee ee ee? oe + 
lroners 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 1 1 2 
Mixer, food 0 5 7 #11 6 12 3 § 10 3 
Motor, portable 0 4 5 14 2 5 2 5 6 5 
Motor, pump 1 #11 #14 30 10 27 5 8 17 e 
Radio 4 16 2% 45 20 29 10 13 2 8 
Range 1 2 7 7 3 7 1 3 6 5 
Refrigerator 1 9° @ 6 83 8 9 19 5 
Roaster. . 0 2 2 6 0 8 1 2 4 2 
Sewing machine 0 3 4 3 2 6 2 4 6 1 
Washer . 6 Ss @& © . @ 8 8 
Water heater 0 1 1 3 1 a 2 2 1 2 
Vacuum cleaner 2 ® 0 228 14 15 7 46 7 
Pieces equip. per 
family. . 28 48 45 42 44 5.5 49 5.7 58 6.3 


(Not all lowa or Wisconsin families reported gross incomes.) 


Margaret 


McCordic’'s 


Pre-War Study 
of Rural 


Appliance 


Buying Habits 


a Guide to 
Future 


Operations. 
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too high. This was particularly true 
with ranges and ironers in the matter 
of rate. Lack of a place to store 
mixers and roasters stopped nineteen 
from purchasing 

In Iowa, failure to buy was caused 
by these reasc Not enough money, 
76: High cost of equipment, 65; Too 
high rate, 32; Family too 
13 (particularly given in regard 
to mixers); advice, 11; 
No place to store, 8; Not enough out- 
lets, 3: House too small, 1. 

With 


enough 


ms: 


electric 
small 


Neighbor’s 


Wisconsin families: Not 
136: High cost, 8&8: 
Too high rate, 58: No place to store, 
11 (given f ironers here, espe- 


money 


for 
cially); Family too small, 11; House 
too small, 3; Not enough outlets, 1. 

Country people obviously have 
vague ideas as to cost of operation. 
Four said they would buy a mixer if 
Nat- 
urally, many of them ascribed this rea- 
son to the range 

Revealed by the survey is the fact 
that facilities for time payment pur- 
chasing is very sketchy in the hinter- 
lands. Granted that the farmer’s 
money comes in only at certain times 
in a year, this is no excuse for not 
setting up machinery to accomodate 


the rate were one-fourth lower. 


him. Truth is, with the average man 
carrying only a little money on his 
person, partial payments form the 


heart of the appliance distribution set- 


up. Mrs. McCordic shows that the 
situation is as undeveloped as the 
farm electricity situation was before 


the REA took hold and gave private 
utilitfes some competition in rural 
areas 

Of 1190 pieces of equipment pur- 
chased in Iowa and Wisconsin, only 
97 were bought on time, Mrs. McCor- 
and they owed a total 
Refrigerators 


dic discovered, 


of but $880 proved 


the most popular item for time pay- 
ment 

The time saving qualities of equip- 
ment were particularly appreciated by 
farm famil Fully 231 out of 240 
families spoke of it. The time saved 
was spent in sewing for the family, 


avine hired } 


growing 


1elp, in vegetable 


and chick raising. 
Education Needed 

A great job 
future to 
what 
says 


must be done in 


the 


on 


educate farm families 
appliances will for them, 
Mrs. McCordic. The country 
out where the city was in 1915 
in appreciation of appliances. More 
attention must be paid to the promo- 
tion of equipment that will help the 
farm increase its income as 
well as save time and energy. 

Regardless of what you see in the 
papers, the surface has just been 
scratched, and an extensive education- 
al job must be done before the rural 
folk will take electrical equipment to 
their bosom, as their city brothers 
have done. 


do 


is al 


family 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT OWNED BY 
FAMILY SIZE AND EXPENDITURES a.” ean a WISCONSIN RURAL 
In lowa FAMILIES 
Family living ~ = cy on ae at Home Appliances 
expend’ familles femily perfemily Male Female Male Female No. Families 
Under $500......... 15 260 12 4 1 7 2 Owning 
$500 to 749.......... 13 3.4 9 6 1 11 1 bon..... 944 
750 to 999........... 7 3.22 1.5 10 0 16 2 “Sea aeeeete 245 
1000 to 1499... 21 3.14 1.4 10 1 15 5 ae 934 
1500 and over. 10 3.9 1.4 8 1 7 3 Vacuum cleaner... 147 
Rice <7 aes ag se pas ape: 136 
8 3.9°° 1.3% 38 4 «56 13 —* “ee 166 
In Wisconsin a for pump....... pe 
Under $500 40 3.3 1.2 2 1 21 3 Fon igh a 83 
$500 to 749.. 31 3.2 1.4 14 3 14 5 Waffle hice wa. 88 
750 to 999 18 3.9 1.3 g 1 10 1 a 10 
1000 to 1499 11 3.9 1.5 5 0 7 1 as... 58 
1500 andover....... 8 4 1.8 11g ‘°3:—_... 25 
108 63.7 1.4% 47 7 «60 13 oc le seeeeseeens = 
** Average. Sewing machine...... 34 
Curling iron.......... 44 
HOW FARM FAMILIES PAY FOR APPLIANCES Heater, portable... . = 
WHEN THEY FIRST PURCHASE a teeeees a 
lowa Ice cream freezer... ... ‘ 9 
“emilee” Appliance Gik ome - ee ” Ironing machine........... 6 
47 ES i ae 9 35 1 Work Appliances* 
42 | aE ae 3 38 1 Seoades.......... an 2 
6 Motor for washer. .. 0 6 0 Com popper. Q 
6 Refrigerator......... 2 4 0 Electric fence 1 
5 Motor for pump. .... 0 5 0 Milker........ 4 
5 ad ak agieba 1 4 0 Poultry sun light 1 
5 a eee 4 1 0 “Sateen IRIS 1 
4 Vacuum cleaner. . 0 4 0 ea 
* This equipment wes listed, but not sug- 
z Range... llega 0 2 0 gested by questionnaire. 
1 Milking machine... .... 0 1 0 
1 Welffle iron............ 1 0 0 
1 PI I css ca veubetes 1 0 0 
Wisconsin Whet Farm Families Say they Want 
63 Washer. . 0 54 7 Next and How They Plan to Pay for It 
45 ron... teenees 9 43 2 Number of Method of Payment 
19 Motor for pump........ 1 18 0 Families Appliance Cash On time 
13 Ns ied oes 1 12 0 55 Refrigerator...... 46 9 
9 Vacuum cleaner 0 9 0 a GR Sees cena 27 5 
1 Portable motor 0 5 0 23 Vacuum cleaner. 19 4 
4 Motor for washer 0 4 0 15 Food Mixer..... 15 0 
a Range 0 + 0 9 WaterHeater... 8 1 
4 Refrigerator 1 3 0 12 Motor for pump. 11 1 
4 Toaster 2 2 0 9 Ilroner..... ae 7 2 
2 Motor for separator 0 1 0 5 Wesher......... 3 2 
1 Motor for milker 0 1 0 4 Sewing machine.. 4 0 
1 Weffle iron. .... $ 0 0 DS Ps cectcrse 2 0 








THOUGHTS PICKED UP IN TALKING TO MARGARET McCORDIC 


Mrs. McCordic grew up on a farm, 
attended an agricultural college, today 
spends much of her time with rural 
people. Her observations in translat- 
ing the rural mind and attitude should 
be of interest to the appliance industry. 


To dealers. Sell on the basis of serv- 
facilities. Farmers deal in ma- 
chinery, know things must be repaired. 
Don’t make cold turkey calls on farm- 
ers. While they like to talk if not 
busy, pre-arranged visits are best. 
Rural folk like to see demonstrations, 
will call at your store if properly in- 
vited. They particularly like group 
demonstrations, and enjoy the mer- 
chandising movies shown on such oc- 
casions 


Buying on time. If a town family 
buys an appliance on time and cannot 
pay, the finance company pulls the 
unit, and lets it go at that. With a 
farm family a finance house is likely 
to swoop down and grab pigs, cows, 
eggs or any ready cash items. The 


ice 


smart finance company of the future 
will have its paper secured only by 
the appliance, if it wants to do busi- 
ness with farmers. While farm appli- 
ance financing is primitive as yet, 
country customers appreciate that 
their income is uncertain and their 
assets vulnerable. 


Washers. Farm women will welcome 
automatics. They are freed for other 
duties by its performance. Water 
softeners should be made a part of 
modern laundries on the farm. Ironers 
have not sold well on the farm be- 
cause there is a tendency to put flat 
things away without ironing, and be- 
cause of cost compared to a hand iron. 
Many people don’t realize that every- 
thing can be ironed on the ironer. 


Ranges. Failure to click heavily has 
been due to low line voltage, which 
interferes with performance. Bottle 
gas success has been due to uncer- 
tainty of current, similarity to gasoline 
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and pressure type ranges, and to util- 
ity’s charging for electric range instal- 
lations. 


Range design. Heating units on 
ranges are too close together for big 
kettles. Mrs. McCordic is doubtful 
that storage drawers warrant cost. No 
longer needed are high side ovens of 
glass oven doors as regulation ends 
necessity for oven peeking. White 
porcelain will continue in popularity. 
Farm women should be sold value of 
timers, and lights that show when 
range is on or off. They need ‘teaching 
on how to operate units to keep costs 
low. 


Appliances that pay out. Farm fam- 
ilies can usefully own washer, 1ron, 
refrigerator, cleaner, radio, sharp 
freeze unit, water pump. 


Kitchen modernization. One-piece \it- 
chen, talked about for post war, will 
never click on farm, Mrs. M. thinks. 
It may in some of the richer areas. 
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PUBLISHED BY GENERAL ELECTRIC LAMP DEPARTMENT, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





BUILDING POST-WAR TURNOVER 








The constant aim of General Elec- 
tric Lamp Research—to make 
lamps stay brighter longer—is the 
theme of a new four-color G-E 
Lamp Department ad scheduled 
to appear in the April 15th issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post. 
This, like other G-E ads, is re- 
minding consumers of the value 
built into bulbs that wear the G-E 
monogram and is maintaining 
public recognition of a product 
that will be one of your most prof- 
itable post-war lines. 


LOOK FOR ADDITIONAL G-E LAMP ADS IN: 


Life March 20 Post —April 1 
Look —March 21 Liberty —April 15 
Time—March 27 True Story— April 





G-E Plans to Add New 
Lamps to Post-War Line 


General Electric is constantly at work on 
the development of new and improved 
light sources, providing its dealers with 
additional types of lamps and profit op- 
portunities. 

For example, several new fluorescent 
lamps are planned for G-E’s post-war 
line, including three circular “‘doughnut”’ 
shaped fluorescent lamps and four long 
slim fluorescent lamps. 

The three circular lamps will be about 
814, 1214, and 16 inches in outside di- 


8 feet long. No-manufacturing facilities 
are now available and no samples can be 
furnished, but G-E lamp dealers will be 
kept fully informed of progress. 








G-E ALL GIRL ORCHESTRA SCORES HIT IN 
CLEVELAND BOND APPEARANCE 


Big feature of Cleveland’s War Bond 
drive last month was personal appearance 
of G-E Hour of Charm before an audience 
that packed the Cleveland Arena. Ad- 
mission was by war bond purchase. The 
tremendous Cleveland turnout was no 
new experience for the All Girl Orchestra, 
which has consistently played to packed 
houses in all public appearances. 











eo 


| DO YOU KNOW HOW MANY LAMPS... 
Are needed to equip an armored 





division? About 60,000. 
Are needed on a submarine? 
About 800. 








‘Paper Packs a 
War Punch ! 


Make Your G-E Mazda Lamp 
Containers S-t-r-e-t-c-h 


Paper has been put to work in hundreds 
of new military applications. A fiber con- 
tainer for a 75-mm. shell takes 1.8 pounds 
of paper board. It takes 25 tons of blue- 
print paper to build a battleship. Huge 
amounts of paper board are used by the 
Red Cross for blood plasma containers. 


Yet estimates are that 1944 production 
of paper-pulp will run considerably under 
1943. Only a strenuous effort to reduce 
the use of paper and an increase in the 
labor force in the woods can mitigate the 
effects of the anticipated shortage. 


One thing you can do is to use and reuse 
your G-E Mazda lamp containers. They’re 
handy for the deliveries you make. Use 
them as many times as possible. Or sell 
them to somebody else who can use them 
or salvage them. Remember—PAPER 
PACKS A WAR PUNCH! 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl 
Orchestra,”’ Sun., 10 p.m., EWT, NBC; “The World 
Today” news every weekday, 6:45 p.m., EWT, CBS. 





DEALERS WANT QUALITY ITEMS THAT 
PEOPLE KNOW ABOUT 


Survey Shows G-E Mazda 
Lamp Promotion Ranks 
High in Dealers’ Plans 


“I'd rather handle G-E than any other 
brand.”’ 


“We like to sell quality items that are 
backed up by national advertising. Peo- 
ple usually want G-E bulbs.” 


‘*“We'll go heavy on G-E lamps as soon as 
they’re available in quantity again. They 
have consistent quality and people are 
sold on them. People come in and ask for 
a certain size of G-E lamp. If you haven’t 
got it, they look elsewhere.” 


‘People ask for G-E lamps by name.” 
“The more people read about G-E lamps 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK=—BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND THIS MONTH! 


1944 





the better our turnover will be when we 
can get the lamps in quantity again.” 


Statements like these’ were typical of 
comments of General Electric lamp dealers 
who recently were asked what they 
thought about G-E lamp advertising. 
The survey was made by an independent 
agency for a leading magazine. 


To build better lamps is a constant aim of 
General Electric lamp research. To build 
and increase your post-war turnover of 
G-E Mazda lamps is a constant aim of 
G-E lamp advertising. It’s a combination 
that spells profit for every G-E Mazda 
lamp dealer. 


By war’s end there will be about 150,- 
000,000 empty sockets that will need 
filling. Why not plan now to fill those 
sockets with G-E Mazda lamps—the 
lamps most people prefer? 








Frigidaire’s New Enlarged 


®TO HELP BUILD GOOD WILL WITH 
®TO HELP DEALERS MAINTAIN THEIR 
®TO HELP KEEP AMERICA’S ESSENTIAL 


NEW “HOW TO DO IT” 
ADS IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


New Attention-Getting Advertising 


i re t tne 
ret erators 
i cTa i 
I ‘ lea ‘ 
r ine Py ¢ r r 
‘ ess pul ‘ ’ 
] WW c i 
5 hr helt | { i 
< if lea if 
a 
Xs ‘ campaign, a new 
St Fr 1dvertisements 
I le Ading c I ivazines Wi otter retrigerator 
neip with wartime food and 
rel ta 
In a long t of national weekly publications the 
dependa ty of Frigidaire products will be stressed, 
to register with readers that the name “Frigidaire 
On a retrigerator, range, hx e treezer or on commer- 
Cla air ng equipment, is a dependable 
f ce « atistaction 
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NEW “DEPENDABILITY” 
ADS IN 
NATIONAL WEEKLIES 


New Aid Offered 
Teachers and Group Leaders 


In their own professional publications Frigidaire will 
again provide home economists, teachers and group 
leaders with specialized information on timely refrig- 
eration subjects for use with classes and study groups. 
Helptul, informative booklets will be offered free 
for distribution to students and members. And the 
popular General Motors sound movie “How to Get 
the Most Out of Your Refrigerator’ will be made 


available for thousands more group showings 
New Booklets for Dealer Use 


Last year more than 6% million copies of Wartime 
Suggestions were distributed — more than 5% million 
by Frigidaire Dealers! This year dealers will have two 
new booklets on a free of charge basis to help them 
maintain contacts with potential Frigidaire customers 
and to capitalize on national advertising ! 


} | 


A new and improved refrigerator booklet, a com- 





panion to Wartime Suggestions, will contain new, 
more detailed information on refrigerator care and 
use that will be welcomed by all refrigerator users 

Another new booklet will help users of commer 
cial and air conditioning equipment solve the/r war- 
time problems and enable Frigidaire dealers to keep 
in touch with potential prospects in these important 
fields 


New Home Freezer Materials 


Frigidaire is well aware of the post-war opportunitic 
of the Home Freezer market and is doing something 
about them now. Knowing that the wrapping of foo 
often determines success or failure of home freezing 
Frigidaire has created a new Frozen Food Packaging 
kit of approved wrapping materials to be distribute 
through Frigidaire dealers. This kit will do two things 
— provide an important service to Frigidaire Home 
Freezer users and help the Frigidaire dealer identify him- 
self with the Home Freezer business in his community 
Included with the kit are complete packaging it 
structions and a helpful Inventory Record Book tha 
can be used as an “in and out’ record of Home 
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Yealer Program for 1944 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 
FRIGIDAIRE IDENTITY 
REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT IN OPERATION 
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Freezer contents... when foods were stored, where plan to aid dealers is based on greatly expanded factory good will for Frigidaire products and the Frigidaire 
they are located, how much remains. facilities for parts manufacture and parts distribution Dealer. This it will do by offering real help to house- 
In addition to these materials Frigidaire’s recently as well as help with vital manpower problems. There hold refrigerator, commercial equipment and home 
released Home Freezer booklet gives Frigidaire users are unique, practical training materials for the be- freezer users now. And it will do something more. It 
omplete instructions on the preparation, wrapping ginner, “post-graduate” courses for the veteran. A will build a backlog of sales opportunities for a// 
and storage of foods for home freezing. “preventive service’ program helps to level service Frigidaire products that will benefit every Frigidaire 
peaks and to make fullest use of available manpower. Dealer when peacetime selling activities are resumed. 


To continue to make Frigidaire products America’s 

Ne WwW Help For the Servicing Dealer xe first choice is our goal for the future. Our plans 
New Opportunities for the Future must await Victory. But one thing is certain: there 

will be more and better Frigidaire products for more people 

roblems never greater. Frigidaire’s comprehensive Frigidaire’s entire 1944 program is designed to build ind, in their making and selling, more jobs for more men. 


Retrigeration service was never more important, the 


Listen to GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR: Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 


ie FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Var Production 


Peacetime Buiiders of 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS - RANGES + WATER HEATERS +» HOME FREEZERS + ICE CREAM CABINETS 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION «+ AIR CONDITIONERS + BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
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Tre POST-WAR 
DISTRIBUTOR 


A canvass of major appliance distributor thinking on distribution costs, trade 
diversion, factory branches, dealer relations and product opportunities 











Talk about the possibility of shorter discounts has got many a distributor doing some anxious figuring 
—especially in view of the fact that wages, materials and products will be higher in post-war. 


ILL there be any fundamental 
W changes in the electrical dis- 
tribution field in the post-war 
period? 

That’s one of the $64 questions 
which has been agitating the appliance 
trade ever since the lid was clamped 
down on appliance production and the 
peace-planners have been readying 
their blueprints for the brave new 
world in the offing. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
always believed in going to the horse’s 
mouth for its answers and, to get the 
answer to this particular question, put 
a number of prominent appliance dis- 
tributors on the stand in an effort to 
find out whether any substantial agree- 
ment existed on various phases of the 
subject. It would be best to report, 
perhaps, that no such general agree- 
ment exists. On the other hand, cer- 
tain specific questions brought fairly 
consistent replies. Let’s look at some 
of the evidence presented: 
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One of the prime arguments of the 
peace-planners is that the costs of dis- 
tribution have got to come down. 
They point to improved techniques in 
manufacturing which will yield better 
products at lower production costs; 
they cite the need for increased pro- 
duction and broader markets as one of 
the first requisites of maintaining 
post-war employment levels; they 
claim that with the virtual liquidation 
of consumer installment paper and the 
dammed-up buying power in the 
hands of the public, that immediate 
post-war markets are assured. But 
they are equally insistent that once the 
replacement demand for appliances 
and other consumer durable goods is 
satisfied, the only way to keep the ball 
rolling is to decrease costs continually 
to reach even broader markets. 
“More goods for more people at less 
cost” as one manufacturer expresses 
the philosophy. The intangible, the 
one element not susceptible to cost 


savings as in the production line tech- 
nique, is the cost of distribution. 

Distributors interviewed by the 
writer were about evenly divided in 
their opinions on this controversial 
point. Some distributors were defin- 
itely planning their post-war set-up 
to include lower operating expense to 
meet the threat of smaller discounts. 
Others were equally insistent that the 
pre-war levels of wholesale discounts 
were already as low as they could be 
pushed if the over-all efficiency of 
their operations was to be maintained. 
To a man, they felt that some of the 
gravy might be drained from the re- 
tailer’s margins and that a more 
wholesome situation would be the 
result. 

How can you cut the distributor’s 
discount, one operator wanted to 
know, when wages, materials and 
even the cost of the product to be sold 
is bound to be higher after the war? 
Another was of the opinion that the 
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discounts would have to be greater 
to compensate the wholesaler for his 
increased post-war costs in setting up 
new retail distribution, training both 
wholesale and retail sales personnel, 
advertising, etc. The foregoing were 
reactions of independents. Similar 
views were expressed by larger supply 
houses of the national manufacturers 
but the consensus of opinion here was 
that any action on the part of one to 
lower discounts would inevitably bring 
a similar action from the others; con- 
versely, a move to higher discounts 
would have the same effect. 

One large distributor expressed the 
opinion that dealer discounts on re- 
frigerators and washing machines 
would have to be lowered to around 
25 percent. He based his opinion on 
the theory that the dealer’s selling 
costs, due to public acceptance of the 
devices and the enormous backlog of 
potential buying, would be consider- 
ably lower than in the pre-war era 
when competition was at its highest 
and the need for highly trained spe- 
cialty salesmen to sell the need of the 
product entered into the picture. In 
addition, he pointed out, some oi the 
abuses of retail distribution—the use 
of excessive trade-in allowances to 
clinch sales, out-and-out price cutting, 
and other elements of the vicious 
competitive cycle were due in part to 
the fact that the retailer had sufficient 
margin to play with to encourage 
giving away a part of his normal 
profit. 


Factory Branches? 


Another question which the inde- 
pendent distributor is watching closely 
is the trend, especially in the larger 
metropolitan areas, toward the {ac- 
tory-operated distributing branch. In 
New York City, for example, with 
only two or three independent <is- 
tributors remaining in the major ap- 
pliance business and most of the 
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Appliance retailers who have stayed in business during the war, selling allied lines and servicing appliances, will be 
models is once more under way, most distributors declare. 


given preference over other outlets when delivery of new 


refrigeration business going through 
factory-operated outlets, the indepen- 
dent is beginning to feel the pressure. 
They were of the opinion that the job 
could be done more efficiently and 
economically than through the factory 
branch method, but pointed out that 
they were in business to make a profit 
on the volume of goods they sold, 
whereas the factory branch might, at 
the behest of the headquarters office, 
sell at a loss if necessary to keep pro- 
duction schedules humming. In other 
words, the choice would be up to the 
factory as to whether to shut down 
on a production line when volume was 
hot sufficient to keep it operating at 


maximum efficiency, or force the issue 
by permitting the factory distributing 
branch to sell at cost. 

The general feeling was that the 
factory branch of distribution was 
probably here to stay in the larger 
metropolitan distributing areas but 
that it would take a major revolution 
in the industry to wipe out the inde- 
pendent. 


Trade Diversion 


Judging from the unanimity of 
opinion on the subject, various forms 
of trade diversion constitute the great- 
est threat to the entire appliance dis- 
tributing industry—both wholesale 





Various forms of trade diversion—industrial selling and discount artists who carry 
their offices under their hats—constitute the greatest potential menace to the entire 
appliance distributing industry, many prominent distributors feel. 
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and retail. In pre-war days the prac- 
tice had grown to such enormous pro- 
portions that the normal business life 
of many concerns was threatened, one 
distributor said. 

“It is ironic,” he said, “that with 
the current discussion of lower costs 
of distribution that just prior to the 
war, the discount house was threat- 
ening to provide just that answer. 
With no fixed overhead, no service 
responsibility, little real inventory of 
stocks such as are carried by the 
wholesaler, and their offices carried 
under their hats, that these discount 
artists were, in effect, providing 
lower distribution costs. But at what 
a price to the public and the trade!” 

Most of the distributors  inter- 
viewed disclaimed responsibility for 
the spread of the practice, while ad- 
mitting that in some instances they 
had “taken care of a few friends.” To 
them, the real responsibility lay with 
the manufacturer to see that the situ- 
ation was brought under control, or 
stamped out. But with large indus- 
trial establishments, insurance com- 
panies, railroads and other companies 
with central purchasing facilities and 
unlimited funds, able to buy in quan- 
tities for their employees, there had to 
be some sizeable operation prepared 
to supply the demand, they said, and 
only the manufacturer was in a posi- 
tion to properly control this situation. 
The straight discount house, while 
selling a large volume of goods, relied 
chiefly on advertising of national 


brands and then switching the pros- 
pect to an inferior or unlabeled piece 
of merchandise on which there was 
a bigger profit. 

(In Philadelphia recently, the Trade 


* Relations Council brought out a book- 


let containing the answers of several 
manufacturers of major appliances, 
radio and furniture to a letter asking 
their position on trade diversion 
practices in post-war. While most of 
them reiterated their often-expressed 
policy of eliminating direct selling, 
fringe outlets, etc. and concentrating 
on “the best type of specialty appli- 
ance distributors available,” some ad- 
mitted that the practice was a difficult 
one to control and expressed the view 
that they were usually unable to de- 
termine how these “wholesale” oper- 
ators were able to get their products.) 


Taking Care of Dealers 


As though in answer to a question 
brought up by many dealers and re- 
ported by the writer in the February 
issue of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING, 
under the title “What the Dealer 
Wants,” most of the distributors stated 
that, as a matter of course, retailers 
who have stuck it out over the war 
years, giving service to their custom- 
ers, would be given preference when 
new models are once again rolling off 
the production lines. There has been 
a lot of talk, one distributor said, 
about larger outlets such as depart- 
ment stores and utilities being given 

(Please turn to page 110) 
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afternoon program featuring John 
Charles as and John Nesbitt, Westinghouse 
goes on the air with another big radio show. Three 
times a week—Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
—millions of listeners will receive entertainment 
and news of Westinghouse products. 

Mr. and Mrs. America—your Lamp customers 
today and your Appliance customers tomorrow— 
will be reminded to look for the name Westing- 
house on the products they need for electrical 
living. 


Advertising power like these two big radio 
shows is just another reason why the Westinghouse 
franchise in postwar will be more valuable than 





ever before. 
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Here’s YOUR Postwar Plan 


When the last gun is fired, postwar plans on home appliances 
will mean getting products to sell, getting them into your 
store, and getting them out again, into the hands of your cus- 
tomers. 

You can’t make a better postwar plan for home appliances 
than to decide, right now, to line up with Knapp-Monarch. 

The #@ home appliance line is complete, a quality line with 
exclusive features, exclusive items, priced to give your cus- 


tomers greatest value and service...and to give you maximum 
profit. 

Our factories are set to go and go fast when production can 
be renewed. And the aggressive, intensive BM program of 
advertising, merchandising, sales training, selling helps and 
well-rounded promotional assistance, will help you get your 
full share of postwar buying while laying the foundation for 
a prosperous, permanent home appliance business. 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 


TIE YOUR POSTWAR PLANNING TO 3§M-THE TIME-TESTED LINE 
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Minority Report on 


‘That Housing Boom 


Current predictions of from 620,000 to 2,000,- 
000 new homes a year in the post-war period 
may be wishful thinking, says Mrs. Dorothy 
Rosenman, chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Housing Inc. ... In the following talk, 
she issues a timely warning on some of the 
obstacles to be hurdled before the predicted 
boom becomes a reality 


ANY builders are taking the 

position that because they 

“dood it” in the past—built 

homes in the past—they are fully 

equipped to build homes to meet the 

post-war demands. Many members of 

the industry feel confident that their 

past experience, coupled with the op- 

portunity visioned in the future will 
propel the industry forward. 

Unfortunately the outlook is not that 
simple. The formula cannot be meas- 
ured alone by supply and demand, and 
cannot be filled alone by grit and deter- 
mination. We have stumbled into too 
many ambushes which affect the sup- 
ply and the demand and they must be 
cleared before we can proceed. Grit 
and determination is needed for the 
solution of the besetting problems, 
rather than for a blustering through to 
the fulfillment of the anticipated de- 
mand for anywhere from 620 thousand 
to 2 million homes each year in the 
post-war period. 

We know that returning soldiers 
will want homes, that upper income 
levels have been prevented from build- 
ing new homes during the war, that 
there is a tremendous backlog of de- 
mand from middle and low income 
families. Wives and children of men 
in service have gone home to live with 
Pa and Ma. They will “undouble” 
when Johnny comes marching home 
and wants a home of his own. We 
know that the war babies of the last 
war have matured and are ready for 
marriage and new homes, and that 
there will be an acceleration of the 
marriage rate and therefore of the 
home demand as demobilization takes 
place when this war is won. We know 
that there are approximately 2,400,000 
farm families and 5,400,000 non-farm 
families that now live in substandard 
homes and would like to live in modern 
homes. We know that approximately 
three billion dollars will be spent for 
repairs and for the maintenance of our 
present housing supply when the war 
is ver, 

hese are positive factors. 


But homes cannot be prudently built with- 
out regard to employment factors, without 
regard to the paying abilities of the cus- 
tomers or without regard to the living con- 
ditions within the localities. There are 
many uncertainties in these three fields 
which must be clarified before the building 
industry can forge ahead at full speed. 


— 





Adiress by Mrs. Dorothy Rosenman, Chairman 
of the National Committee on Housing, Inc., 
eiore the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, on January 25, 1944, at New York. 
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The first is the employment factor. 
The war has taken over 10,000,000 men 
from their home communities for mili- 
tary service. It has taken about 
5,000,000 civilians from rural areas to 
metropolitan war production centers. 
It has caused a total migration of 7,- 
500,000 civilian war workers and their 
families from all parts of the United 
States to war centers. According to 
the Bureau of Census figures issued 
October 31, 1943, the civilian popula- 
tion of the metropolitan areas of this 
country—excepting the New England 
and Mid Atlantic states—gained 2,- 
500,000 population in spite of the 
exodus of the millions joining the 
armed services. 

The Northeastern States in which 
you have a particular interest lost 
1,500,000 of their civilian population. 
But certain sections of the area such as 
the metropolitan districts of Philadel- 
phia, Portland, Bridgeport and Hart- 
ford gained. Throughout the country 
only 60 per cent of the counties in- 
cluded in metropolitan areas showed 
gains. The other 40 per cent showed 
losses. This is evidence of the need to 
think in terms of specific areas when 
planning a post-war building program. 
We do not know how the end of the 
war and the retooling for peace will 
affect the population changes in the 
various sections of the country. 

The post-war real estate trends in 
all communities will be affected by the 
post-war use that will be made of the 
18 billion dollars worth of new war 
plants that are now running full blast 
in the 48 states. 

Which plants will remain running at 
full blast, which at half? How many 
will close down? How many old plants 
will be closed as the new plants re- 
place them? 

Will there be a re-migration to the 
1939 homes and sources of employ- 
ment? Will the returning soldier boy 
find employment in his home town or 
will he find work in new industries in 





other parts of the country? Will the 
civilian working in war industries stay 
in his newly found community or re- 
turn to the old one? Will new resi- 
dential areas center about the new war 
plants built at the edges of many cities? 
These are the questions that every city, 
every county and every state must ask 
of itself. These coming months must 
be stock taking months so that there 
can be a gauge of the amount and kinds 
of employment that the industries of 
each community can offer after the 
war. 


That gauge will be unreliable if it is based 
upon wishful thinking or ballyhoo. Ballyhoo 
will bubble out and leave the soldier with- 
out a job, the real estate operator without 
a tenant, the builder without a buyer. Pre- 
war Chamber of Commerce glorification has 
been debunked. It is worthless. Real estate 
trends and building opportunities cannot 
be measured without the facts that influence 
them. 


The next factor is the paying ability 
of the population. Every city must 
measure its housing facilities and cata- 
logue the number of homes requiring 
minor repairs, those needing major re- 
pairs and those needing replacement. 
We must know what income groups 
will want those homes; what they can 
spend for them; for what price indus- 
try can build them. 

In 1938 the median income of fami- 
lies living in metropolitan areas was 
$1,730; in cities of 100,000 to 1,500,000 
the median income was $1,560. In 1942 
about 16,680,000 families in the United 
States earned less than $2,000 a year. 
In most metropolitan areas a family 
income under $2,000 has been too 
small to permit the purchase or rental 
of a modern home provided by private 
industry. Most people figure that a 
family can afford a house that costs 
two times its annual earnings. This 
means that a family earning $1,500 per 
year can afford a house costing only 
$3,000 including land cost, utilities, 
taxes, etc. 


Before the war the $3,000 urban 
home complete with land, etc. was as 
scarce as hens’ teeth. 

It is interesting to note that while 
we converse of lowering building 
costs, the actual costs have taken a 
national rise of 27% between Decem- 
ber 1939 and November 1943. That 
rise, of course, almost parallels the 
national cost of living rise which is 
26%. 

The TNEC hearings in 1938 pro- 
duced the following data about all 
family dwellings—rural as well as 
urban: 

No new homes were produced for 
families earning less than $1,000. 

Homes were built for only 0.24% 
of the families earning $1,000 to 
$1,500. : 

(These first two classifications in- 
cluded 35% of the families in 1942) 

Homes were built for only 1.52% 
of the families earning $1,500 to $2,000. 

Homes were built for only 3.87% of 
the families earning $2,000 to $2,500. 

Homes were built for 7.02% of the 
families earning $2,500 to $3,000. 

As of December 31, 1942 average 
construction cost of FHA insured 
homes was $4,255.00. This does not 
include land, utilities, taxes. 


If private industry is to supply the vast 
potential market after the war, with or with- 
out government assistance, it must know 
whether building, land and tax costs are 
to be lowered so that houses can be 
marketed more cheaply, or whether purchas- 
ing power will be raised by increased 
earnings. 


The third factor is the kind of taste 
the market has for living. Does it 
yearn for open spaces? Does it flee 
the city? The indications certainly 
point that way. The trend is so strong 
that it has already pauperized the cen- 
tral areas of many cities. 

Yet land costs, real estate taxes and 
building costs persist to form the 
vicious circle which perpetuates an 
unpopular way of living and forces 
those who will not live that way to 
travel long distances to suburbs that 
provide their comfort and pleasure. 

What is the answer? Will the de- 
centralization trend be stemmed? 

Cities can afford to remake them- 
selves in spacious manner. They can- 
not afford to continue the obsolete com- 
pactness which was born with early 
industrialization, lack of transporta- 
tion, lack of time for recreation. If 
the unproductive real estate of our 


(Continued on page 100) 
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You don’t need a fortuneteller to point out that there’s 
going to be quite a scramble in the appliance business 
when the war ends. 


Manufacturers will be scrambling to get into pro- 
duction and get their merchandise back on the market. 


Wholesalers will be scrambling to get stocks from 
manufacturers; dealers, to get stocks from wholesalers. 


Finally, the public—letting loose a great, pent-up 
buying urge—will be scrambling to purchase appliances 
from dealers. 


The pitfalls of prosperity 
This un-damming of public buying urge and public 
buying power is almost sure to create a tremendous 
appliance-demand in your business. 


But we think there are pitfalls in the situation... 
pitfalls for manufacturers, for the public, and for you. 


Manufacturers may be tempted to rush into the 
market with untried products or products of inferior 


quality. 
The public may be tempted to buy such products... 


to buy almost blindfold in their desire to fill their need 
for appliances. 


And you—the dealer—may be tempted to meet this 
demand with almost any kind of products you can lay 
your hands on. 


If this happens, we think there can be only one result 
in the long run. 


You'll find yourself with a lot of complaining, dis- 
gruntled customers. Your business, your reputation, 
will suffer. And you’ll have a rebuilding job to do in 


the postwar scramble? 


the years after the postwar boom. 


We pledge ...and we suggest 


We don’t want this to happen, and, as far as General 
Electric products are concerned, we will make you 
this promise: 


We intend to get back into appliance production as 
quickly as possible after the war. But—in doing so— 
we will not lower our standards of quality manufac- 
ture. We will not “rush out” with new ‘products, 
hastily conceived and untried. No matter what pres- 
sure is put upon us, we will not turn out inferior 
merchandise, merely to cash in on an inflated demand. 


In short, we at General Electric, will not endanger 
your name and your reputation by offering you any 
product that is not worthy of the General Electric 
name and the General Electric reputation. 


We'd like to suggest that you weigh all these things 
in your mind as you think about your postwar business. 


And we'd like to suggest that you consider putting the 
General Electric name beside yours . . . for good busi- 
ness and a steady business, in the years that lie ahead. 


General Electric Appliance and Merchandise De- 
partment, Bridgeport, Conn. 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK kkk 
FOR VICTORY! 


Today, General Electric is working full speed to hasten the 
day of victory! 


You can help, too, by buying War Bonds NOW! 


KKK KK KK KKK KK KKK KKK KKK 





Everything Electrical for After-Victory Homes 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Heer the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 P. M.—E.W.T. NBC; “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 P. M.—E.W.T. CBS 
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Send A Boy 
To Do A MAN’S JOB 


It's easy to train a youngster to remove a Motorola radio from 
an automobile and it saves a serviceman's valuable time. 


N the pictures shown on this page we cover 
I a rather complicated custom-built Motorola 
installation—a Pontiac. Other models and other 
cars are easier. However, this data applies gen- 
erally to any custom-built set. 

Removal of a standard model Motorola is simple. 
It is held in an automobile by means of two J-type 
mounting bolts. You simply open the hood and 
loosen the nuts on the J-bolts about three-fourths 
of the way. This frees the J-bolts so that they 
can be slipped out of the radio case. On the 
standard model you next take out the pushbutton 
cable cord from the set where it is located on top 
at the right hand side. Next remove the volume 
control and tuning cable by turning counter- 
clockwise. Then take out the two or three 
speaker cables from the receptacles which 
are located on the right hand center of the 
Motorola. Pull the antenna lead which is located 
cue: Chik ccna, cus ein tell ceiaeedinins on the bottom of the set at the left hand side. This 
cae eolntupe witeds end enn enun a08 % te, ccnnch. done, you can remove the standard model Motorola. 


Here's what you need to remove a Motorola; pliers, On this Pontiac, the first thing you do is to open up 


the glove compartment. 


Remove next the back plate of the clock. This is done The next step is to remove the Phillip head screws from 
in order to get at the wiring the glove department. 


Notice how the glove compartment, once loosened 7 The pushbuttons are taken out by simply pulling them. 8 Take your dial screwdriver and remove the volume 
drops down and out control and the tuning knobs. These are the two w! te 
buttons shown in the photograph. 
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Now is the time to take off the washers and the tone In order, remove the nuts from the volume and tun- With all this done, you will find that the medallion 
control knob. These are located beneath the white ing shafts. plate lifts off easily. 
ones. 


12 Remove the bolts from the mounting bracket. You 13 Disconnect the battery lead from the fuse holder. Remove the antenna lead from the set which fs 
will find it is located on the left hand side of You will find it under the bottom of the radio. Give located under the lower left hand side. This is a 
the set. it one twist and it unlocks. jack and it pulls out. 


You will find it necessary to open the cowl ventila- 1 Push the set to the right hand side of the car and 17 Here is your Motorola out of the car. Only on 
tor in order to get the set out of the car. you will find it drops down through the hole where General Motors and Nash cars do you have to 
the glove compartment usually is. remove the glove compartment to get sets out. 


With the job finished look at the clean hands. Not 1 Take out the two wing nuts or screws—depending 20 Here you see a Motorola ready for repairs. Removal 
a.speck of dirt on them! on model—from the bottom side. Use the screw- from car can be done easily by an amateur in |£ 
driver to force off the cover. minutes. Putting it back takes about the same time. 
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... past performance 








... present production 


... future planning 









#LONG a RAD ’ Oo 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY- ‘ 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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Kadioutes Exclusively 


PAYS OFF! 


Zenith’s consistent policy of devoting all its research, experience, manu- 
facturing facilities and manpower to the manufacture of radionic products 
exclusively has always meant a fast moving, profitable radio line to Zenith 


franchised dealers. 


Today, Zenith is doing its part in the war effort as every patriotic 
manufacturer should—it’s our simple duty—so we are not bragging about 
it. The point is, that through our present efforts we are maintaining our 
hard-hitting staff and field organization intact, expanding our facilities and 
gaining an experience that will mean an even finer line of Zenith Radios 
than ever before—Zenith, continuing in war time its long established policy 
of Radionics exclusively will not have a long drawn-out re-tooling period. 
When the word is given, we shall be ready to go—on civilian radio—as 


we now operate on war material—radionics exclusively—full speed ahead! 


Zenith Radio Corporation + CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


Getter than (ach * WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 
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A "Swap" Plan for 
Farm Equipment 


SWAP program for farm electri- 
Acai equipment inaugurated by the 
Puget Sound Power and Light Co. has 
proved of real value in putting idle 
equipment back into use and in helping 
meet the acute shortage of some im- 
portant farm materials. This equip- 
ment exchange was handled by the 
utilization 
knew 


men in each district, who 
their territory thoroughly and 
were familiar with changes in produc- 
tion policy on the part of individual 
farmers which would free equipment 
needed elsewhere. 


Poultrymen Tried 


The plan was tried first with the 
poultrymen. A double return postcard 
was sent to each farmer in the com- 
pany’s lines, listing brooders, brooder 
parts, brooding equipment, incubators, 
laying house equipment, water pumps. 
There was space provided for noting 
condition of equipment, whether farmer 
would sell or rent, or whether he 
needed the items in question. Number, 
sizes and kind were noted and the card 
signed with the name and address of 
the farmer. The utilization men ad- 
dressed the cards, arranging that they 
be returned to the nearest utility office. 
They then followed up with telephone 
calls, correspondence and, wherever 
possible, by personal calls. The role of 
the company was merely to bring to- 
gether the parties having equipment 
and those needing it. They took no 
further part in the transaction. 


500 Units Sold 


all some 500 pieces of equipment 
were listed and all were sold, includ- 
ing some 300 brooders which would not 
otherwise have been in use this year. 
The resulting increase in flocks greatly 
helped the poultry and egg supply of 
the district, as well as helping the 
unable to secure 
equipment through regular dealer chan- 
nels 
Another postcard was sent out on 
general farm equipment. Since the 
checklist for such items would have 
been too long for a card, the farmer 
was asked to note his needs or his 
offering under the headings “I need the 
following :” or “I have for rent or sale.” 


farmers who 


were 
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Local newspapers carried publicity 
which called the opportunity to the 
attention of farmers and farm advisers 
followed through in every way possible. 
Much of the success of the plan is 
credited to the fact that it was brought 
to the attention of the farmer person- 
ally and that he was able to deal with 
his nearest company office, rather than 
having to send his reply to headquar- 
ters, or even to the nearest division of- 


3 Out of 4 Customers 
Play Records 


Pye on 4,300 customers of 648 
retail stores made by the Com- 
mercial Research Division of RCA- 
Victor, Chicago, has revealed that 3 
out of every 4 customers play the 
records before purchasing. Only 1 out 
of 4 customers gets promotional mate- 
rial from the stores selling them other 
records, 

E. W. Butler, manager of the depart- 
ment, says that popular records have a 
typical demand curve and the normal 
life of a hit tune is about 6 months. 
Fully 52 percent of the demand for the 
hit records is concentrated in a period 
of five weeks. It is evident that closer 
knowledge of popular buying habits 
can result in lowered record distribu- 
tion costs. 

To encourage home recording, Mr. 
Butler revealed that recording blanks 
should be reduced in price and that 
mechanism should be more simple and 
easier to operate, if this angle of radio 
is to grow in popularity. 


Making the Range 
A Portable Device 


VEN in prewar times about 55 
kK. per cent of the customers of the 
Southern California Edison Co. moved 
from one residence to another during 
the year. When peace brings changes 
in the industrial picture, there is go- 
ing to be a lot of switching from one 
district to another. This means that 
owners of electrical ranges may find 
themselves in homes not wired for elec- 


tricity. ‘lo meet the problem of these 
wanderers the Southern California 
Edison Company recently presented 
to electrical inspection departments 
throughout its territory a plan for 
standardizing and simplifying the wir- 
ing of electric ranges. 


Uniform Service Entrance 


Utilities in southern California, in- 
cluding the municipal lighting depart- 
ments, have adopted a uniform stand- 
ard service entrance unit consisting of 
a metal enclosure containing a block 
of at least three circuit breakers. One 
of these takes care of the existing 
circuits in the house, while the other 
two are designed to te used for range 
and water heater when installed. The 
purchase of an electric range or water 
heater in a home that has been pre- 
viously wired calls for the running of 
a new service by a contractor, closing 
the old service and closing the meter 
loop. The new service and meter and 
circuit breakers become the permanent 
equipment of the house from that time. 
From the bottom of this enclosure, be- 
sides the ground connection, two cables 
are brought out to take care of range 
and water heater. 

It is proposed that a straight run of 
service entrance cable, of the un- 
armored type, will be used from the 
bottom of this enclosure direct to the 
range or water heater without using 
either switches, receptacles or pigtail 
and plug. The idea is that if the owner 
moves, he takes the cable right along 
with the range, a new service entrance 
unit is installed at the new premises 
and the sole cost of installation of the 
range to the customer is the cost of 
having a contractor connect the cable 
from the range and water heater to the 
new service entrance box. Should dis- 
tances be greater than in the former 
home, the additional cost of cable will 
not be large. The entrance box is the 
property of the utility and its cost of its 


installation is borne as part of the sery- 
ice to the home. 

The plan was presented before the 
Southwestern Section of the Interna- 
tional Association of Electrical Inspec- 
tors by H. C. Rice, merchandise man- 
ager of the Southern California Edison 
Company. He explained that the plan 
was designed for use in old houses ex- 
clusively, because unless the tenant of 
a new home specifies that an electric 
range will be used, the power company 





The meter and breaker assembly are the 
property of the utility and remain with 
the house, while the customer takes the 
cable with him for installation in his new 
quarters, 


will not make the investment for the 
service equipment. 

With from 25 to 35 per cent of all 
ranges obsolescent by the time the war 
is over, it is felt that this plan will be 
of material aid in ensuring that re- 
placements will not be of the competi- 
tive fuel equipment type. 








DUQUESNE HAS PARTS LIBRARY—Realizing that the average Pittsburgh dealer 
has not a complete set of catalogs on parts for various appliances he is called 
upon to repair, the Duquesne Light Company maintains a library of catalogs 


which the retailer is free to consult. 


In addition, it publishes regularly an electri- 


cal repair parts directory, giving about-town data of where standard parts may 
be obtained. This is in the form of a card which Mr. Dealer can tack up in his 


store. 
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There’s no guesswork about it when electrical appliance manufacturers invest their money in 
advertising. Experience has shown them the sort of advertising that counts. They know the 
facts and figures about every important magazine. And because they know that FARM 
JOURNAL'S circulation and influence are outstanding sales factors with the rural population, 
FARM JOURNAL is their choice to reach rural customers. Boost your own rural sales by 
cashing in on their investment. Use FARM JOURNAL as your best guide to the products it 
pays to stock and show now and after the war. 


Rural Americans’ income is bigger by billions and items advertised in FARM JOURNAL. Read by 


than ever before. They’re putting a large share of it 2,700,000 rural families—many in your own terri- 
into war bonds, and spending a larger part for tory—it is America’s outstanding rural magazine— 
things they want and need. Meet those rural dollars by far the largest in circulation—much the strong- 
half way by planning to carry and feature the lines est in creating sales. 

These are the products in your line Of the FIRST FOUR 

advertised in current issues of only ONE covers 

the FARM JOURNAL. Display them. the rural market 





ALCOA ALUMINUM KELVINATOR 

ARMCO STEELS MONARCH RANGES 

BOND FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES F, E. MYERS EQUIPMENT 
BURKS WATER SYSTEMS NORGE 

EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES PARMAK ELECTRIC FENCER 
FRIGIDAIRE PINCOR MOTORS 
GARDNER HI-LINE CONTROLLER REPUBLIC STEEL 

GENERAL ELECTRIC WESTINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 
JACUZZI WATER SYSTEMS ZENITH RADIOS 








Successful merchandising is based on facts. Write today and have us tell you how many 
FARM JOURNAL subscribers live in your own county. In two out of three U. S. counties 
(practically all but the metropolitan areas) the FARM JOURNAL has more readers than Life, 
The Saturday Evening Post, or Collier’s. 


FARM 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher JOU RN AL Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 
ano Farmers Wife 
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ABC-O-MATIC was 
built for Tomorrow! 


Just before America went to war, the ABC-O-MATIC was the 
biggest and most exciting news in the washing machine industry — 
remember? 


No nebulous postwar “dream creation,” ABC-O-MATIC was an 
accomplished fact / 


And ABC-O-MATIC was a mighty sales-exciting fact...a wide- 
open selling opportunity that was streaking to sales history, from 
coast to coast. 


In short, ABC-O-MATIC had ai/ the “tomorrow” features that 
made it the heart’s desire of every woman! 





When ABC-O-MATIC may again be manufactured, you'll be glad 
that the design of ABC-O-MATIC was so far ahead of its time. For 
when folks begin to stream into your store to buy new washers, 
they’ll want more than just new washers. They’ll want the most 
advanced washer their money can buy. And they’ll want it “today!” 


ABC-O-MATIC is the washer that has what it takes to meet those ABC-O-MATIC . «a new-day method of effortless 
demands. Years ahead when the STOP order came, it will be years home laundering that triple-rinses automatically in sprays 


ahead when the GO signal comes. Rich “know-how” gained during and bath of scum-free flowing water...damp-dries 9-Ib. load 














J the war years will mean an even greater ABC-O-MATIC when pro- of clothing in 10 minutes flat! And does its work with no 
— duction can be resumed. _. more hot or cold water...no more soap or current than con- 
itd How soon that will be, nobody knows. But it may be sooner than ventional washers. Proved tried and acon by laboratory eae 
think. Pl aap tradi tendiian® on nok, nie tae and the average American housewife, this laundering marvel 
ieee ee eee — rjeiuage i, ‘ ¥ a 8 Bee will be yours to sell and profit with when the GO signal comes! 

ay into your store—quicker than you'd think possible! It’s a wise dealer 


who builds his washer plans around ABC-O-MATIC. 


ee had 





Americas Leading 
WASHERS AND IRONERS 
ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY . PEORIA; ILLINOIS 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. .. If you have an eye on the future that’s 
just ahead for ABC-O-MATIC dealers, we cordially invite your inquiries. 


ABC-O-MATICS TOMORROW 
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Digger 


Distributor and 
Dealer Profits 


For excellence in 
wor production 





“Challenger’’ Bituminous Hopper Model 
illustrated. Also furnished in Anthracite 
model, and Bin-Fed—both Anthracite 
and Bituminous. Commercial and Indus- 
trial models up to 300 B.H.P. 


Wise distributors and dealers are planning now. 


Victory first, of course; with every ounce of every man’s 
energy and effort thrown into the fight. 


Yet without relaxing that effort in any degree, the prob- 
lems victory will bring warrant immediate attention. 


Probably you are already studying the lines that will be 
real profit builders for you when peace comes. 


In this connection it will pay you to consider the Link- 
Belt line of Automatic Coal Stokers—designed, built 
and backed by the nation’s leading manufacturers of 
materials handling and power transmission equipment. 
This is one of the most valuable franchises you can get 
today for profitable business tomorrow. 


Thousands of Link-Belt stokers are operating today— 
the line is complete—superior quality, modern design 
and efficient operation are certain—and you will be 
able to recommend and sell them with full confidence 
as to their low-cost heating performance. 


If you are interested in becoming a franchised distribu- 
tor or dealer for Link-Belt Automatic Coal Stokers, 
write us now. We shall be glad to discuss our entire 
profit-building plan with you. Address:— 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Mfg. Plant and Sales Headquarters, 2410 West 18th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


LINK{©:BELT 


AUTOMATIC COAL STOKERS 


\ ’ ; 
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Dale Livingston (left) and Norman Alloway at a bench in the expanded repair 


department. 


Idaho Power Expands 
Appliance Service 
UPPLEMENTING dealer service 


on home appliances, the Idaho 
Power Company has expanded its 
service department, now taking care 
of all makes of appliances, whereas 
formerly repair work was confined to 
General Electric equipment. Six men 
are kept busy in the main repair shop, 
with another five handling outside 
assignments. The setup involves local 
repair shops at division offices which 
are equipped to handle simple repairs, 
with a central divisional shop at Boise 
to which appliances are sent that can- 
not be handled locally. The principle 
advantage of the central service de- 
partment, according to C. W. Davis 
foreman, is that parts are consolidated 
in one place instead of being scattered 
among a number of branch offices. 

A strict rule of handling all repair 
jobs in the order in which they are re- 
ceived has proved advantageous in 
maintaining impartiality as between 
branches. Although the shop serves 
as the local repair branch for 
30ise, no preference is given local 
work. Service is handled at a reason- 
able charge. 


also 


Records Prevent Friction 
keep all 


B* using envelopes to 

records pertaining to any cus- 
tomer whose business with the com- 
pany amounts to more than $10, Clyde 
D. Baker, manager of the Valley Ap- 
pliance Company of Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, is able to keep all facts in 
regard to any transaction at his finger- 
tips. Such a record, with its complete 
information in regard to past as well 
as present contacts with the customer, 
forestalls trouble by making any mis- 
understanding impossible. It is sur- 
prising, says Mr. Baker, how often a 
memory may be at fault. The written 
record available at a moment’s need 
settles the matter without controversy. 


Service Important Now 


The Valley Appliance Company, 
originally primarily a merchandising 
organization, has now turned its ef- 
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C. W. Davis is foreman of the Boise divi- 
sion repair department, with about a dozen 
men under him. 





forts to servicing. The envelope sys- 
tem, formerly used for sales transac- 
tions, now proves helpful with repair 
jobs. whose bill 
amounts to more than $10 has been as- 
signed one of these envelope folders, 
5x8 inches in size, which is provided 
with a printed form on the exterior on 
which 


Each customer 


is entered the customer’s name 
and address. Space is provided below 
to list the sale of all major appliances, 


with model number, serial number, 
date of sale, monthly payments and 
date of first payment. This saves 


time in checking guarantee and pay- 
ment dates, model numbers, and the 
like. Inside is filed everything per- 
taining to the customer’s dealings 
with the store, including sales tickets, 
repair orders, etc. ' 
This system has been in use by th 
Valley Appliance Company for mor¢ 
than six years and the firm now has 
more than 2,000 such folders in 
town whose population is only 10,000 
These records now render the com 
pany good service by furnishing back 


information when appliances ar 
brought in for repair. It not infre 
quently happens that the custome 


does not remember accurately how 
long the appliance has been in us 


or how much service it has had. 
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HANDIE-TALKIE with ™ 
CARLSONS RAIDERS °°." 
Carlson and his Marine Corps raid on 

| a 


y Jap-held Makin Island can now be seen 


in Walter Wanger’s exciting Universal war 










movie. It’s a four-star picture! 

You'll see Motorola Radio’s famous 
Handie-Talkie at work in battles against 
the Jap that add greater glory to our 
fighting leathernecks. The picture 


takes its title from the Marine battle 


4 cry, “GUNG HO,” which in 
_ Chinese means “work together”. 
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“On the Thumbs of One Hand!” 


Recently we asked a number of the larger appliance dealers these questions: 


How well is Toastmaster* toaster quality holding up? Do you have any complaints 


from owners? 


Do you have many returned for repairs? 


l'ypical of the answers received was this one from an outstanding dealer in 


Chicago: “Of all the appliances that come in here for repairs | can count the 


Toastmaster toasters on the thumbs of one hand.’ 


Many dealers have told us that the quality that has been built into Toastmaster 


products is a great source of satisfaction to them, especially during a time like this. 


Users are well satisfied because Toastmaster products continue to serve them 


faithfully. Dealers benefit from the goodwill generated by the original sale of 


quality merchandise and continue to benefit by seeing that repairs are made as 


quickly and expertly as possible, whenever they are required. 


If you are equipped to repair Toastmaster appliances please return the old parts 


when you order new ones. Otherwise, send the appliances with a report of the 


customer's complaint to the nearest authorized service station listed below. 


Many appliances of all kinds are damaged in transit due to improper packing. 


This not only increases the repair cost but also requires the use of more parts 


at a time when there are none to spare. So, be sure always to protect appliances 


against possible damage by packing them properly for shipment. 


AUTHORIZED TOASTMASTER SERVICE STATIONS 


FACTORY 


Elgin, Hil. McGraw Electric Co. 


FACTORY BRANCH SERVICE STATIONS 
2229 W. Adams St 
316 E. Third St 
196 Lexington Ave 
Corner 32d St. 


Chicago, lil 
Los Angeles, Cal 
New York, N. ¥ 


AUTHORIZED SERVICE STATIONS 


Atlanta, Ga. Seorgia Power Co 
Electric Building 
Baltimore, Md. Baltimore Electric Light Co 


) W. Cold Spring Lane 

Boston, Mass. Farrington Electric Co 
18 Boylston St 
Whittle Electric Co 


im >? 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Repair & Construction Co 
811 Prospect Ave 


Cleveland, Ohio. Elec! 


Dallas, Texas Douglass Electric App. Co 


1323 W. Davis St 


Denver, Col. Midwest Elec. Wiring Co 
323 W. Colfax Ave 
Detroit, Mich Cooley-Van Howe Service Co 


144 Michigan Theatre Bidg 


eee Florida Appliance Service 
51 W. Flagler St. 
E B Kelly * Co 
214 S. Seventh St 


Miami, Fla. 


Minneapolis, Minn... . . 


New Orleans, La. .... Reliance Elec’l Works 
814 Carondelet St 
Philadelphia, Pa........ . Joseph T. Fewkes & Co 


137 N. Twelfth St 
Pittsburgh, Pa.......... Quick Service Electric Co 


Jenkins Arcade 


Portland, Ore........... Bressie Electric Co 
909 Southwest Fifth Ave 
Reading, Pa............ Singer Crockery Co 
419 Washington St 
San Diego, Cal... .. J. F. Zweiner Elec’! Co 
229 “B” St 

Seattle, Wash. 


Appliance Parts & Service Co 
214 Stewart St 

Maxwell & Franks 

First Ave. at Wall St 
Radelfinger Bros 

544 Natoma St 

.Kaemmerlen Electric Co 
2318 Locust St 

Washington, D. C. ‘ Carl W. Dauber 
2320 18th St., N. W 


Spokane, Wash. 
San Francisco, Cal.. . 


St. Lowis, Mo. 





TOASTMASTER Aroduche 


*ToastmasTer” isa registered trademark of McGraw Exectaic Company, Toastmaster Products Division, 


Elgin, IN. Copyright 1944, McGraw Electric Co. 
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Sidney Marks, president of the Tennessee Valley Electric Co., and his one remaining 


employee, Miss Katherine Eiseman, are shown in the present day store of what was once 


Chattanooga's largest exclusive appliance dealer. 


doors are still open. 


From Appliances To Toys 


RY to find an electric appliance 

in the accompanying picture of the 
store of Chattanooga’s largest exclu- 
sive appliance dealer and the only one 
to remain open after the freeze. It is 
the Tennessee Valley Electric Co. at 
18 East Sixth Street. Before the freeze 
this store was doing a business of better 
than $250,000 a year and giving em- 
ployment to 17 people, most of them 
salesmen. Rather than close his doors, 
Sidney Marks, president, rented a cor- 
ner of his store to a WAC tailor, and 
turned to toys, kitchen and household 
utensils and other unrationed articles 
with very good results. 

“We felt it would be better to remain 
open to service our accounts and main- 
tain contact with the appliance trade 
than to be forced to start from scratch 
after appliances are again available,” 
said Mr. Marks. “We have not only 
been of service to our customers, but 
we have helped thousands of people 
who were not customers with their ap- 
pliance repair problems. We think this 
has made us lots of friends.” 

The Tennessee Valley Electric Co. 
has been getting a few G. E. dehydra- 
tors, some pressure cookers and an 
occasional electric appliance for which 
there was immediate sale. 

President Marks and his one remain- 
ing employee, Miss Katherine Eise- 
man, are shown together in the fore- 
ground. 


An Agency Man 
Looks At Post-War 


HANGES that could be expected 

in postwar condition were related 
recently by Lyndon O. Brown of 
Stewart, Brown Associates, research 
agency. He said: 


1. Be prepared for unprecedented 
sales volume. The U. S. Department 
of Commerce, he pointed out, predicts 
that if the war lasts through 1944 
Americans will have accumulated sav- 
igs amounting to $100,000,000,000. 
‘hat is more than the total income of 
individuals in the best prewar year. 
We have moved into new levels of in- 
come and buying power, Dr. Brown 
asserted. 


it 
T 
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They are selling toys now but the 


2. Be prepared for mass marketing. 
The war has sped up and is bringing 
to fruition an economic revolution in 
mass buying power which calls for a 
parallel revolution in marketing and 
advertising methods. From now on 
business must reckon with huge masses 
of buyers who will dominate marketing 
strategy. 

3. Be prepared for a changed con- 
sumer market. Social evolution has 
been speeded up, and the mechaniza- 
tion of war has changed the consuming 
public. Women are becoming more 
mechanically minded. A great demand 
for automatic products, labor and time 
saving devices is anticipated, he said. 

4. Be prepared for new marketing 
areas. A whole host of economic 
changes, the speaker pointed out, are 
taking place which result in regional 
developments too basic to be reversed 
by remigration as war activity is sus- 
pended. These changes include indus- 
trialization, changes in agricultural in- 
come, power developments and decen- 
tralization. 

5. Be prepared for a reshuffling of 
distribution channels. Rigid lines of 
distribution are breaking down. New 
lines are being added by outlets like 
department stores and building supply 
dealers. The development of consumer 
cooperatives, house to house selling 
and the addition of non-automotive 
lines by gasoline and tire stations are 
all examples of the present churning in 
the retail field. 

6. Be prepared for a new step-up in 
selective distribution. Dr. Brown em- 
phasized the fact that the majority of 
small, inefficient retailers, represent- 
ing the peasants of the marketing 
world, are unprofitable not only to 
themselves but to their suppliers, and 
that now is a golden opportunity for 
advertisers to clean up distribution 
systems by getting effective representa- 
tion in key quality outlets. 

7. Be prepared for terrific compet! 
tion for markets. Current develo 
ments, he pointed out, indicate that t! 
postwar period will probably bring 
new intensity of competition for t 
consumer’s dollar. Strong natior 
manufacturers have become — st! 
stronger, and war demands have lcd 
to expansion of productive capaci! 
which will be directly competitive. 
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THE WICKED WOMEN... 


@ Few women were daring enough, fifty years ago, to brave the withering blasts 


they faced by working. A prominent author of the time wrote: “Men still prefer, 
and always will prefer, the home girl to any other kind. They want a girl who has 
not... rubbed off the peach bloom of innocence by exposure to a rough world. It 
will be seen how many times greater are the chances of a girl who stays at home 
of retaining her virtue.”” How times have changed! In this, our fiftieth anniversary 
year, more than half the people producing radios, telephones and sound equip- 
ment at Stromberg-Carlson are women! These women are becoming more and 
more important factors in applying the craftsmanship that enables us to say: 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson!”’ 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


A HALF-CENTURY OF FINE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING—MARCH, 1944 


OUR PLEDGE FOR TOMORROW TO 
STROMBERG -CARLSON DEALERS 


ONE: Soon after this war is won you will 
have a fine line of Stromberg-Carlson radios 
to sell... a line that will win customers and 
retain their good-will . .. a line that will offer 


value and fine performance ina range of prices. 


TWO: The Stromberg-Carlson name in radio 
will be even more widely and more favorably 


known than ever before. 


THREE: The Stromberg-Carlson policy of 
distribution will permit every authorized 
dealer to have a real opportunity for profit 


on the Stromberg-Carlson line. 
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NORGE “tLine’’ for '44 


Largest and most spectacular 


we have ever offered! 


The engineering skill and precision work- 
manship required to build intricate products 
to Army and Navy specifications [illustrate 
the flexibility of the Norge manufacturing 
operations. The fact that Norge can produce 


so many and such a variety of products 


augurs well for the peacetime production of 
home appliances. The new knowledge, skill 
and techniques acquired while working for 
Uncle Sam will be reflected in the postwar 
products made available to Norge dealers 


when peacetime production is resumed. 
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MADE GOOD: 


Wren Johnny fell into the mud = 
puddle he was a sight to behold. But it \ 


was no tragedy because Mother had eq | 9 
plenty of clean clothes waiting—thanks | - 
to the foresight of her Horton dealer who | 

had been making regular service calls. ge 


In these days of irreplaceable laundry 
equipment, customers appreciate the 
extra life and operating efficiency that 
comes from having machines fit as a 
fiddle. 


And it is not only profitable for the 
dealer, but he creates confidence and 


good will—forerunners of future sales. 


Horton employees, for continuing 
excellence in the production of war 
materials, have received a renewal 
of the Army-Navy “E” award. And 
as always they are exceeding War 
Bond quotas. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA’S FIRST AND FINEST WASHERS FOR 72 YEARS 
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his newest invention—the automatic 


Prof. Russ Oakes 
Automatic "Tank Patter’ 


HE clever contraption shown in 
en accompanying cut is the in- 
vention of Professor Russell Oakes, the 
Wacky Wizard of Waukesha, Wis- 
consin—(you’ve probably seen him in 
the movies )—and was created for the 
benefit of those who are unable to 
secure automatic electric water heaters 
because of wartime restrictions. 


Avoids Inconvenience 


The whole idea of the thing is to 
avoid the inconvenience of running 
downstairs repeatedly to pat old- 
fashioned water tanks to feel if the 
if the water is hot enough for bathing. 

“This wastes time and energy, rouses 
a fellow’s temper and exhausts “his 
patience,” the Professor when 
interviewed recently. “When a man 
wants to take a bath,” he continued, 
“he usually has to trot downstairs 
to stir up the furnace, or light some 
sort of auxiliary heater. By flipping 
a small lever he starts my invention, 
and can go back upstairs to smoke or 
read in complete relaxation, because 
there’s no longer any need of fretting 
and fuming, or stair-trotting. 

“My Automatic Tank Patter takes 
complete control—with the spring 
mechanism operating the crank wheel 
and rocker arm, causing the hand 
gently to caress the tank. When the 
water gets hot, the wax ring on the 
index finger of the hand melts, releas- 
ing the knife. Being mounted on the 
rocker arm, the knife quickly saws 
through the cord, thus releasing a 
weight which falls and trips a lever 
(not shown), thus stopping the pat- 
ting mechanism. While the weight is 
falling, a crank wheel is set in motion 
causing a broom stick with a knob on 
top of it to thump loudly against the 
floor of the living quarters, thus sig- 
naling that the water is hot enough 
for the bath.” 

In reel life, “Professor” Oakes is 
the screwy inventor featured in Popu- 
lar Science movies, but in real life 


said 
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Professor Russell Oakes, the "Wacky wizard of Waukesha, Wis.", 
“tank-patter™, 





is shown here with 
more fully described below. 


he is an advertising man who keeps 
from going really screwy by follow- 
ing his hobby of developing goofy 
gadgets and demonstrating them at 
salesmeetings and before various or- 
ganizations. 


P. G. & E. Plan Brings 


432 Employee Suggestions 


HE man who is closest to the job 
is often the one in whose mind the 
ideas for improvement originate. In 
order to bring out these ideas and to 
reward properly the individual re- 
sponsible for any improvement 
adopted, the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. has long had in effect an employee 
suggestion plan. During the 19 years 
this has been in use, more than 3,600 
suggestions have been received. 
Suggestions are sent in either 
through district committees, or direct 
to the company’s San Francisco office 
where they come to the attention of a 
committee headed by W. G. Vincent, 
vice president and executive engineer. 
Suggestions as received are 
promptly handled by the committee, 
a minimum monetary reward accom- 
panying any acceptance of the idea. 
The individual making the suggestion 
then becomes eligible in competition 
for the several cash awards given at 
the close of each year. 


Cash Awards 


During 1942, 432 suggestions were 
received. In addition to three prize 
winning awards, the committee .made 
fourteen special awards with monetary 
benefits ranging from $100 to $10. 

Suggestions cover service practices 
public relations, printed forms, safet 
devices and practices, sales plans, ac 
counting methods and office operations 
as well as various improvements in th 
mechanical operation or procedure « 
engineering departments. 

Executives, management, design an 
research personnel are not eligible f 
the awards, nor is need for repai' 
considered an item for such competi- 
tion. 
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When it comes to basketball, the experts 
pick the cage team that has sunk the most baskets. And 
you'd be wise to do the same in picking the fuel oil heater 
to win with when we’ve won the war. If you look at the 
standings, you'll find that Duo-Therm has always come 
out on the long end of the score. 

















In advertising and sales promotion 
alone, Duo-Therm rolled up a lop-sided lead before the war 
called “‘time’’. Not a mere “‘dribble”’ of dealer assistance — 
but the largest national advertising and the most complete 
dealer merchandising program in the industry! Yet this was 
only one of nine ways in which Duo-Therm outplayed 
all comers. 





One look at the record will convince 
you that Duo-Therm—before its men and machines 
turned to war work—was leading the league in: 





1. Product Performance 

2. Sales Volume 

3. Dealer Profits 

4. Product Improvement 

5. Quality 

6. Advertising and Sales Promotion 

7. Sales and Service Education 

8. Permanency of Personnel and Policies 
9. Financial Stability 


So there’s no doubt that Duo-Therm is the fuel oil 
heater to win with when production starts again. 


Duo-Ther 








WRITE DUO-THERM 
AND MAKE A DATE 
TO TALK OVER 
POST WAR PLANS/ 







Copr. 1944, Motor Wheel Corp. 


America’s Leading Manufacturer 
of Fuel] 0il Heating Appliances 


DIVISION OF MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION we LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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If you sold PROCTOR 
Automatic Electrical 


Appliances before the war... 















































. » WATIONAL AOVERTISING 
HELPED YOU SELL. Today with 


“nothing to sell,” Proctor continues its 
national advertising. When Victory comes, 
your customers will know the Proctor name 
better than ever ...and more than ever. 
they'll want Proctor products! 


TOMORROW... 


You'll want to sell the Proctor Appliances 
for which, right now, this advertising is 
already building up demand. Meanwhile 
let’s all “Back the Attack” with War Bonds. 





NEWSMAKER IN APPLIANCE MERCHANDISING 


PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY—DIVISION, PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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PLACE TO PILE BOXES—Because cardboard boxes are both scarce and cumber- 


some, the job of keeping them in an average store takes up a lot of space. 


Service manager Howard Hull of the Galvin Manufacturing Corporation (Motorola 
Radio) has hit upon a neat method of storage that is both accessible and 


convenient. 


At the bottom of the repairmen's counter he has built a shelf of 1x8 in. lumber. 
Boxes piled up here are neither in the way nor hard to find. Miss Ann Nadus 


is demonstrating. 





Appliance Exchange Plan 
Brings Heavy Turnover 


N Appliance Exchange Informa- 


tion Center established by the 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, facili- 


tates the prompt sale of a vast major- 


| ity of items listed by customers of the 


company. The plan has been in oper- 
ation since last February 1 throughout 
all 86 of the company’s offices. 


2.879 SALES MADE 
A tabulation of accomplishments of 
the customer service program reveals 
that by last Christmas a total of 2,879 
sales had been made out of the total 


number of 3,323 items listed at the 
information center. Of 1,869 large 
| appliances listed for sale, 1,677 


changed hands. As for small appli- 
1,202 out of a total of 1,454 
were sold for customers. 

In all, company offices listed 19,175 
appliances which customers. were 
eager to purchase, but only 3,323 for 
sale. The number of refrigerators 
listed at the center dated back to 
August, 1942, when this phase of the 


ances, 





EXCHANGE BREAKDOWN 





Number Number 
Large Wanted Wanted Number 
Appliances toBuy to Sell Sold 
Air-Cond. Units 43 3 2 
Water Heaters. 1,098 239 213 
lroners 200 144 97 
Ranges . 1,798 630 556 
Refrigerators*.. 3,099 722 687 
Sewing Ma- 
chines ..... 57 5 4 
Washers, 
Clothes . 1,406 121 114 
Washers, 
Dish .... 20 5 a 
Total 7,721 1,869 1,677 
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exchange program was set up as a re- 








sult of the freeze order on further 
manufacture. 
Small Appliances 

Blankets * 13 ! | 

Bottle Sterilizers 47 16 14 
Broilers, Table 96 8 8 
Churns . 100 20 15 
Cleaners, 

Vacuum 239 94 60 
Clocks 872 23 2! 
Coffee Makers 

(Perc.) . 487 87 66 
Dryers, Hair. 63 10 8 
Egg Cookers... 25 21 19 
Extractors, Juice 30 2 2 
Fans, Portable. 1,088 83 69 
Food Warmers. 5 0 0 
Fans, Ventilat- 

ing 93 7 6 
Floodlights 27 16 15 
Freezers . 58 6 5 
Grills, Sand- 

wich 98 38 30 
Heaters, Port- 

able 629 108 88 
Heating Pads. 366 20 16 
Hot Plates. 639 123 102 
Irons, Hand. 4,328 300 287 
Irons. Waffle. 558 82 64 
Lamps, Port- 

able 165 32 3! 
Lamps, Sun. 40 32 29 
Lamps, Heat... 23 13 il 
Liquidizers . 9 3 2 
Mixers 516 45 * 42 
Ovens 27 16 16 
Razors 77 25 14 
Roasters and 

Cookers 191 76 55 
Toasters . 427 82 63 
Vibrators F 7 7 
Pumps 96 36 17 
Miscellaneous. it 22 19 

Total . 11,454 1,454 1,202 





Grand Total 19,175 3,323 

*Retrigerator figures should cover period from 
August 20, 1942, through about December 20, 1943. 
All other appliances from February 1, 1943. 


2,879 
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17,500,000 PHILCO OWNERS 


What does that mean 
for the future ? 


We. too, have been reading the ads. 


There’s a good deal of talk about post-war plans 
and post-war business. Probably all right ... if we 
don’t forget there's a war to be won and the tough- 
est part still lies ahead. 


It’s natural enough to think of the future. For 
this war loses much of its meaning if it isn’t a fight 
to preserve our freedom to live and do business 
in what we call “the good, old American Way.” 


So what of the future of Philco All Year "Round? 
We're still busy here ... all-out ... making mil- 
itary radio and electronic equipment, rocket pro- 
jectiles for the Bazooka and other ordnance 
material, doing our part with all we've got so 
that there wé// be a future. But it would be a mis- 
take not to say that we're thinking and planning. 


z And that we see in the developments of our war 


research and production the Greater Philco All Year 
*"Round of the future. There’s not much we can 
say till the war gives us time to shape those plans 


and thoughts. But when you think of the future, 
think of this: 


. . . Over 17,500,000 Philco products... radios, re- 
frigerators and air conditioners... have been 


bought by the homes of America. 


. If you just assume that Philco, after the war, 
will give you merchandise that will follow the 
Philco tradition of leadership, here’s a plus of 
tremendous importance to every Philco dealer. 


. There's no quick, easy road to consumer accep- 
tance. It can’t be bought overnight by adver- 
tising and sales promotion. 


. It’s built up, over the years, by sales and 
satisfied customers. 


. The seventeen and a half million Philco prod- 
ucts in the homes of America are a sales asset 
of inestimable value. Think what it meant in 
refrigeration—three short years, and Philco 
became a major factor in the industry. 


When you think of the future, think of public accep- 


tance... and Philco. 




















It’s your program . . 


New Phileo Display—Now Ready 
RADIO HALL OF FAME 


The new Philco program, hailed by press and public as a major contribution to 
broadcasting, is brought to listeners in the name of Philco dealers everywhere. 


. feature it in your windows. A handsome new display is 
ready. Ask your Philco distributor. 


Every Sunday, Blue Network 6 to 7 P.M., E.W.T. 








-|PHILCO CORPORATION 
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“THAT LINE BROUGHT ME IN-” 


That’s what you will hear folks say if your 
advertising in the Classified section of the 
Telephone Directory gives the informa- 
tion prospects want to know. Timely 
messages such as,“ Repairs on all makes,” 
“Open evenings,” 


etc., get more service 


business. 

Now, more than ever, home appliances 
are needing repair and replacement parts. 
Toasters, irons, mixers, cleaners, washers 
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—all require care to make them last. And 
the Classified is where many people look 
first for service information. 

Key your advertising to present-day 
conditions, and take advantage of the pop- 
ularity of the Classified as a buying guide. 
A Directory Representative will be glad 
to help you prepare Classified advertising. 


Call him at the business office 





of your telephone company. 
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Southern California Edison 
Appliance Repair 


RECENT survey of the com- 

munities served by the Southern 
California Edison Company in Orange 
County revealed that only two dealers 
remained who were rendering an ap- 
pliance repair service. One of these 
confined his efforts to radio, while the 
other specialized in washers and re- 
frigerators. This left no one at all to 
take care of the repair of small appli- 
ances. The dealers who would norm- 
ally have handled this business were 
the exclusive electric shops which 
were the very ones that had gone out 
of business for one reason or another 
since war cut off the supply of mate- 
rials. 

There still remained the manufac- 
turer’s service shops in Los Angeles, 
but customers seldom sent their appli- 
ances in to these centers, for one 
reason because it involved a certain 
amount of inconvenience and expense. 


Utility Repair Service 


In order to meet a very real need of 
their customers in this region, the 
Southern California Edison Company 
has instituted a repair service on small 
appliances in this territory and in 
Redlands where the same lack of re- 
pair shops is found. This activity is 
rendered as a temporary stopgap and 
is not intended to extend over into 
peace time when other facilities may 
available. The utility has 
made no special fanfare in regard to its 
repair service. Cards were mailed to 
customers announcing the availability 
of the service and a window was 
opened in any spot available in the 
regular offices to accept 


again be 


appliances. 
Appliances are repaired on a cash 


| basis only, a charge of $1 being made 





for services of the repair man, plus 
any cost of material used. This is 
understood by the customer in advance 
and the repair of the appliance is made 
if the customer is satisfied to leave it 
with that understanding. In many 
cases, of course, the charge of $1 for 
labor is high, but in others the actual 
labor costs run far in excess of this 
amount. The uniform charge makes it 
possible for an unskilled clerk to accept 
appliances at the desk and to quote 
prices. As a matter of fact, the de- 
partment thus far has broken a little 
more than even and it is clear that 
with a little effort it could be run on 
this basis at a profit. Of course, over- 
head of the main office is not charged 
against repair work. 
Small Appliances Only 
Only table appliances and small 
items are accepted. The customer is 
required to bring in the equipment and 
to carry it home. No motors are ac 


| cepted for repair. Vacuum cleaners art 
| taken only if the repair involves th« 





cord only. 

This is a temporary service ren 
dered by the Edison Company only 
while dealers are not available to tak« 
charge of this need. When repai: 
service is again available elsewhere 
the power company intends to discon- 
tinue this department. 
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The world 
may be 
shrinking— 











Right now, in action on ships and planes and 
vehicles, there are radio and electronic 
applications that were vague dreams a few 
short years ago. They were built for war, but 
their principles promise new products and 
refinements to enrich the peace that follows. 


It has been Delco Radio’s privilege to work 
closely with Army and Navy engineers in ex- 
ploring the possibilities of radio and elec- 
tronic equipment. Many problems of design 
have been solved through cooperative re- 
search— many problems of production over- 
come by Delco Radio’s experience as a large 
manufacturer of precision radio instruments. 
From laboratory to drawing board to pro- 
duction line, Delco Radio has been in on the 
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BUT THERE’S 
A LOT MORE 
TO IT! 


job of making electronics practical for mobile 
artillery, tanks, aircraft, ships and field units. 


This accumulated experience is a reservoir of 
technical knowledge that will add a lot to 
the world of tomorrow. 


Put your dollars “‘in action’’ 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





DIVISION OF 


OHS YAN LHYOORS 
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WAIT'LL YOU SEE THE NEW DEMONSTRATION BOARDS 


Right out where you can see them on big boards and wired for operation are all the vital parts of 
Westinghouse major appliances—tefrigerators, ranges, and laundry equipment. All sorts of service 


problems 


can be set up for the student to study and learn how to solve. Men attending the class 


diagnose troubles and correct them right on the Demonstration Boards themselves. 


WHAT CAN GO WRONG 
WITH A CONTROL 
1. MAIN ADJUSTMENT SCREW 
2. DIFFERENTIAL SCREW 
3. STOP SCREW 


4. BELLOWS 


MAIN CONTACTS 
A CONTACTS 
6 CONTACT ARM 
r ONTACT SPRING 
é STARTING RELAY 


A RELAY 
8 Aim GAP 


ONTACTS BURNED 


7 FRICTION 
8 CAMSHAFT 


WIRING 











FIVE SETS OF DIAGNOSIS 
CHARTS SPEED UP TROUBLE 
SHOOTING 


With 


class through a detailed analysis of the causes 


these charts the instructor leads the 


f various service complaints. They help the 
thus 
saving his time and increasing his daily output. 


serviceman to spot 


trouble quickly, 





i 
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EVERYTHING IS 
FURTHER EXPLAINED WITH 
DRAMATIC SLIDE FILMS 


A series of six films, supplements the instruc- 
tion of the demonstration boards and diagno 
sis charts. One film is designed especially to 
stress the importance of the serviceman's job, 
and show him how to conduct himself in 
various situations. The other five films are 
devoted to the repair and maintenance of 
Refrigerators, Ranges, Laundry Equipment 
and Small Appliances. Into these films is 
packed the most complete course of service 
instruction ever offered on electric appliances. 
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THESE CUTAWAY PRODUCTS SHOW 
WHAT MAKES THE WHEELS GO "ROUND 


What goes on inside a Westinghouse washer, iron, 
etc., is clearly demonstrated by these stripped- 
down models. 





AND TO BUTTON EVERYTHING 
UP THERE ARE THREE 
NEW CONSERVICE GUIDES 


The “how-to-fix-it”” books produced last year 
have been the talk of the trade. Three new 
Conservice Guides have now been added, 
making eight in all—with a value of $7.50. 
Servicemen attending schools get a free guide 
for every appliance covered in classes they 
attend. One by one, these Conservice Guides 
recap everything taught in the school and 
provide ready reference manuals on every 
phase of electric appliance servicing. 
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_ EXPERT TRAINING 


That’s What the 1944 Conservice Schools 
Offer Your New and Old Service People 


With the service situation more critical than ever, you need quick action both to handle the load and 


fulfill the aims of the National Appliance Conservation Program. 
The 1944 Conservice Schools are exactly tailored to fit these requirements. 
THEY’RE QUICK—packing a course of service instruction into 16 hours. 


THEY’RE THOROUGH—using actual working parts to explain the operation, mainte- 


nance and repair of all Westinghouse appliances. 


THEY’RE DRAMATIC—keeping interest sustained every second with action demon- 


strations, lively films, discussion and informative quiz tests. 





Your service people, new and old, are free to take all or any part of the course. They’ll come away 
from the school better trained for the job and with a keener appreciation of the vital part they’re 
playing on the home front. 

Your Westinghouse Appliance Distributor will let you know on which dates schools will be held 


in your territory. 


BETTER CARE LESS REPAIR 


Wationas BEF rawes comsave Womsreotes « 





Westin ghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ELECTRIC HOME APPLIANCES 


on foin Charles Thomas, NBC, Sunday, at 2:30 P.M., E-W.T. Also hear the new Weseinghoup 
TUNE IN radio program on Blue Network every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 10:15 P.M., E.W.T. 


— 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN 


AR AND PE 


ACE-—-THE 


PARTNERSHIP OF 


MAN AND 


WOMAN 





Painted for McCall's by Alexander Brook 


SUE miukes the 7H 


The strength of America at war lies in 
the moral and physical strength of its 
youth. America’s hope for the future 
rests on the ideals and character de- 


velope d in the ch ildre nn of today. 


* * * 
While men make and enforce the laws, it is 
the women who guide the children. For the 


child acquires the foundation of his char- 


acter in the early, formative years...and, 


Che high read- 


ership of McCall's articles on the care and 


mainly at his mother’s knee. 


guidance of the young is evidence of the 
American woman’s keen awareness of this 


her deep, and very special responsibility. 


Ay 
Bg NG 


AE 
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ROMANCE & NEWS — 
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‘ 
Because the American woman’s interests 


and responsibilities are different from the 
man’s, her reading interests are obviously 
different. That is why no other magazines 
published can approach women’s maga- 
zines in their interest to women. It is why 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE has become a 
“habit” American 


reading with one 


Woman out of every five. 


VWecCall’s—three magazines in one 
Serving the interests of the American Woman 


Her Heart—Her Home — Herself 
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ELECTRICA 







RCHANDISING 





People, Products, Plans 


March, 1944 





Frank Wolcott 
Of Silex Dies 


Frank Wolcott, president of the 
Silex Manufacturing Co., died re- 
cently at his summer home in Gran- 
ville, Mass., after a brief illness. He 
was born in Corning, N. Y., and was 
graduated from the Bliss Electrical 
School. He was employed as a sales- 
man at the Franklin Electrical Co., 
Hartford, from 1907 to 1909 and was 
assistant sales manager of the company 
from 1909 to 1914 and vice-president 
from 1914 to 1918. Mr. Wolcott was 
founder of the Mermaid Dishwasher 
Co. in 1919, selling out in 1921, and 
from 1922 to 1928 was owner of the 
Frank E. Wolcott Manufacturing Co. 
manufacturers of glass coffee makers, 
and its subsidiary of the Hartford 
Products Corp. He had been presi- 
dent-treasurer and director of both 
corporations since 1930. He also was 
president, treasurer and director of the 
Silex Co., Ltd., of Ste. Therese, Que- 
bec, Canada. 

Frank Wolcott’s achievement in 
establishing Silex as a_ standard 
method of coffee-making in hundreds 
of thousands of American homes, will 
long be pointed to as an outstanding 
merchandising accomplishment. 

Up to the time he purchased full 
rights to Silex coffee-maker in 1930, 
it had remained chiefly in the cate- 
gory of an unique coffee-making 
novelty that had originated abroad 
and which, using a tedious alcohol 
stove, often seemed much more 
trouble than it was worth. 

Mr. Wolcott brought to Silex un- 
bounded enthusiasm and merchandis- 
ing zeal—of the kind which only a 
short time before had led him into 
what was then considered such an 
unorthodox practice as selling elec- 
tric irons and toasters to drug stores. 
Having an electrical background, it 
was only natural that he should im- 
mediately emphasize the possibilities 
of Silex in the appliance field by de- 
signing an entirely new electrical 
stove unit especially for this new 
coffee-maker, beside which he re- 
styled the entire line in many other 
ways. Thereafter, he harnessed the 
line to the most intensive kind of 
merchandising and promotional ac- 
tivity, spearheaded primarily — by 
demonstration setups in almost any 
and every place the company could 
contrive to set such a demonstration 
up. All of this reflected itself in the 
rapidly rising sales curve and the 
growing public acceptance of Silex 


2,000,000 Electric lrons 


Authorized by WPB 


Distribution to be Through 
Normal Channels Without 
Civilian Rationing 


Production of domestic electric flat 
irons for civilian use, prohibited since 
May 31, 1942, is permitted to be re- 
sumed on a limited basis in plants 
where labor is available and where 
there will be no interference with 
existing or potential war contracts, 
the War Production Board announced 
recently. 

Production will be controlled under 
a new supplementary limitation order 
(L-65-a), issued February 24, 1944. 

As announced previously, the pro- 
gram for this year includes 2,000,000 
irons for civilians and 76,000 for the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Lend-Lease, and Foreign Economic 
Administration. . Both automatic 
(temperature controlled) and _ non- 
automatic electric irons will be made. 

Irons Will Not be Rationed 

In comparison with the peak pro- 
duction of 5,000,000 irons in 1941, the 
number of irons to be manufactured 
this year is small. It will be sufficient 


only to alleviate the present acute 
shortage. 

Electric irons for civilians will not 
be rationed. They will be distributed 
equitably through normal channels, 
and consideration will be given by 
manufacturers to conditions resulting 
from wartime population changes in 
various areas of the country. In case 
of emergency needs, WPB may direct 
the distribution of specified quantities 
of irons from any manufacturer’s pro- 
duction. 

Few of the new irons will appear in 
retail stores before the middle of the 
year. Before production can begin, 
production quotas must be assigned 
and materials allocated by WPB to 
manufacturers qualified to participate 
in the program. Not until then can 
production lines be set up. 

Each manufacturer who wishes to 
make electric irons will apply for per- 
mission on Form WPB-3550.1 at the 
WPB field office for the district in 
which his plant is located. WPB 
field officials will investigate his abil- 
ity to manufacture irons without in- 
terference with war work and the 
availability of the necesssary labor 
and submit their findings to the Con- 








TERHUNE LEAVES SERVEL—Louis Ruthenburg (left above), president of Servel, 
Inc. shakes hands with E. A. Terhune, sales manager of the Electric Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning Division, at a dinner held in Evansville, Ind., where Servel 
held a week long meeting. Mr. Terhune has resigned his position with Servel to 
go to the O. D. Jennings Co. of Chicago as vice president. 
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sumers Durable Goods Division, 
WPB, in Washington, where the final 
decisions regarding all applications 
will be made. 


Production Quotas Assigned 


Each manufacturer who qualifies 
will then be assigned a production 
quota representing his pro rata share 
of the 2,000,000 irons, based on his 
1940 output. The materials he re- 
quires will be allocated at the same 
time. If necessary to complete the 
program, WPB may assign quotas to 
other manufacturers who can qualify. 

Only manufacturers who have been 
assigned production quotas will be 
eligible to produce irons to fill mili- 
tary and export orders. 

Manufacturers who cannot produce 
irons without interference with war 
work may apply to WPB, on Form 
W PB-3550.1, for permission to have 
another manufacturer make irons for 
them. 

Subject to WPB approval, one 
automatic and one  non-automatic 
model of electric iron may be selected 
from his former line by each author- 
ized manufacturer. In general, 
models will be approved for production 
on the basis of economy and volume 
of production in 1940, 

Cast, stamped, or forged sole plates 
and handles for irons can be made in 
Group I labor areas (local areas in 
which labor is particularly scarce) 
only by manufacturers who are 
authorized to make electric irons 
under the program or who have been 
granted specific permission to make 
those parts by the nearest WPB field 
office. 


Majestic Radio 
Contest Winners 


A Hartford dealer, R. G. Soeli, re- 
ceived the top award, a $500 bond, in 
the Majestic Radio war bond contest, 
according to E. A. Tracey, president 
of Majestic Radio and Television 
Corp., Chicago. The head of the 
Connecticut concern, R. G. Soeli & Co., 
turned in the most helpful answers, 
in the opinion of Majestic judges, to 
contest questions probing types of 
radios, merchandising policies and ad- 
vertising support desired by the 
trade after the war. 

The second award, a $250 bond, 
went to Irving I. Wilson of Tioga 
Electric and Radio Co., a Philadel- 
phia concern. Ten additional awards 
of $25 bonds also were made. 
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We Hope You’re Interested 
in the 
Aircraft Accessory System 
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WESTCLOX "E" AWARD—The Westclox plant of the General Time Instrument Corp., 


was awarded the Army-Navy "E" in a recent ceremony. 


In the picture, Col. John 


Slezak of the Army and William Mautizen, oldest non-supervising employee, hold the 
"E" flag. A. J. Wilson, president of General Time Instrument, is in the center, and, 


to his left, D. J. Hawthorne, general manager of Westclox. 


Navy is directly back of Mr. Mauritzen. 


Lt. E. B. Bremer of the 






























1—BOOSTER 
PUMP MOTOR 


One of our biggest wartime assign- 
ments is building special lightweight 
Delco electric motors for aircraft ‘‘acces- 
sory’’ items—fuel pumps, windshield 
wipers, gun mounts and instruments. 






























































By military definition, “accessory” 
items consist of that equipment not 


essential to flight. A plane could get 
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off the ground without them, but it PUMP 
would not be much of a plane as far as MOTOR 3 
safety, efficiency and ease of handling sf 
are concerned. a 
3—TURRET 











It occurred to us that your Delco- 
powered peacetime appliances have 


-@ GUN MOTOR 




















something in common with these 







Delco-powered aircraft accessories. 




























People could still live without appli- 4—SERVO 


MOTOR 


ances—but it wouldn't be much of a 
life as far as convenience, freedom 
from drudgery, and comfort are 
concerned! 


The appliance industry has a mighty 


important part to play in the peace to AIR PUMP 


MOTOR 


come. We hope the time is soon when 
we will once again meet your needs 
with dependable, long-lasting Delco 
motors. 


6—WIND- 


SHIELD 
LET’S HELP “GET IT OVER’’ WIPER 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS MOTOR 








DELCO MOTORS 


DELCO PRODUCTS oivision of GENERAL MOTORS 


























NEWA Membership For 
Specialty Distributors 


A membership plan for specialty 
distributors is announced by the 
National Electrical Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation. The special plan for appliance 
and radio distributors was formulated 
by a committee charged with the invi- 
tation and admission in NEWA of 
wholesalers who distribute for resale 
refrigerators and other electrical re- 
frigeration equipment, electric heating 
and cooking units, all socket appli- 
radios and phonographs in- 
cluded—and all electric 
ment. 


ances 


farm equip- 


Special Programs Arranged 


With the announced intention of 
signing as many such members as pos- 
sible before April 19-22, the dates of 
NEWA’s 36th annual convention and 
second war conference at Chicago, 
prospective members currently will be 
admitted as “special members” at very 
moderate dues. They then may be 
represented at the convention in force 
and attend special meetings highlight- 
ing programs arranged just for them. 

An important item on the convention 
agenda will be the creation of a spe- 
cial Electrical Appliance Distributors 
Division formed to deal with problems 
peculiar to that phase of the industry. 
Representation on NEWA’s executive 
committee will be accorded the appli- 
ance division, according to present 
plans. 

Interested distributors should con- 
tact Charles G. Pyle, managing direc- 
tor, at NEWA headquarters, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


Milwaukee Cleaned 
Out of Roasters 


Milwaukee, which saw the origin 
of the electric roaster, and which ab- 
sorbed 129,000 of them, is now as 
clean as a hound’s tooth of roasters, 
according to C. H. Swenson of the 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 

Roasters in industrial plants are 
doing many jobs. One Milwaukee 
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firm keeps them filled with hot wax, 
for use in dipping gun parts, motor 
gears, pistons and piston rings to 
protect these items from moisture and 
mud. 

It has been found that even with 24 
hour operation of the thermostat pro- 
vided in the roaster they are not giv- 
ing trouble, Mr. Swenson says. 

Plastics manufacturers are using 
roasters as portable ovens for pre- 
heating raw materials. Another uses 
four roasters to test the sylphon bel- 
lows at the temperatures at which the 
control operates. 


Cleveland Sponsors 
Post-War Home Plans 


A forum course featuring the plan- 
ning of post-war homes recently was 
sponsored by The Electrical League 
of Cleveland to meet a growing pub- 
lic demand for information concern- 
ing equipment and materials for use 
in homes after the war. Families in- 
tending to remodel their present homes 
and those planning new homes were 
told specifically what products will be 
available to assure them the maximum 
in comfort, beauty and service at a 
reasonable cost. 

The opening sessions, held the after- 
noon and evening of Feb. 8, covered 
home financing ; co-ordination of house 
design to locality, taste and pocket- 
book; and analysis of blueprints. Ses- 
sions held Feb. 15 featured home con- 
veniences with particular emphasis on 
kitchen and laundry appliances, work- 
shop equipment and the choice of other 
important accessories, while later dis- 
scheduled on consecutive 
Tuesdays, covered home comforts and 
beauty. These included both wiring 
for post-war living and lighting for 
utility. 

The entire program under the direc- 
tion of J. E. North, league president, 
was presented by experts in architec- 
tural, construction, electrical and dec- 
orating fields. At the close of the 
forum the audience was given an op- 
portunity to air their questions and 
present their own personal planning 
problems. 
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There goes Wayfag Charhe' again! 


IN THE BATTLE ZONE of the South Pacific, The point of this true story is sharp and 
a certain island was visited regularly by a lone clear—whenever anything brings “washing 
jap aviator. He'd drop a bomb or two machine” into the mind of anyone who's lived 
and hurriedly scoot for home. in this country, “Maytag” comes right 

Because his plane sounded to our boys like —_ along with it. The two are inseparable. 
the smooth purr of a Maytag Multi-Motor, This is the result of many things—of the 
the jap was dubbed “ Maytag Charlie.” more than 4,000,000 Maytags that have 

Of course, like all jap aviators, “Charlie” been built and sold—of the consistent 
made one too many trips—he’s gone now advertising Maytag has done for years and 
to join his honorable (?) ancestors. is still doing—of the leadership Maytag 
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has had for nearly a quarter of a century. 
And, to you men on the retail “firing line,” 

this means readier acceptance — quicker 

sales—less sales resistance. All of which is 

something for you to remember for 

that day when victory is ours and washing 

machines are again available. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, NEWTON, IOWA 






WASHERS 


IRONERS 
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Every week there’s a new crop: appli- 


ance ideas for post-war that “make” the 
Patent Office Gazette, all right—but are 
of highly doubtful commercial success. 

One way to keep these “duds” off 
your shelves, after the war, is to choose 
GRAYBARas your appliance source. From 
our long experience, we know the con- 
struction standards that make for satis- 
factory service, and the sales features 
that make for fast and profitable turn- 
over in your store. 


From GRAYBAR, you can count on get- 





75 Years of Electrical 
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ting the meritorious products of leading 
appliance manufacturers, old and new, 
just as quickly as they become available. 
When the time for restocking comes, ex- 
perienced GRAYBAR Representatives will 
be ready to help you in choosing fast- 
selling appliances and in merchandising 
and sales training. 

In the meantime, GRAYBAR will keep 
working to supply your full share of 
electrical appliances released under war- 
time allocation plans. Just keep in touch 


with your local GRAYBAR Office. 80 


Distribution 








WPB Authorizes 
44,000 Electric Ranges 


WPB plans to authorize construc- 
tion of 44,000 domestic electric ranges 
for government and essential civilian 
use to be available in the last half of 
the year, but no program for such 
appliance as mixers, juice extractors 
and heating pads can be considered 
for some time due to the scarcity of 
copper wire and the manpower to 
make it, WPB has announced. 

The ranges will be made at the 
rate of 22,000 per quarter under an 
emergency program to fill the needs 
of the armed services, hospitals, fed- 
eral housing projects and essential 
civilian replacements. The Office of 
Civilian Requirements and the Federal 
Housing Administration will get 
17,000 ranges per quarter, the re- 
mainder going to the services, export 
and the Federal Public Housing 
Authority. Only those manufacturers 
who can make the ranges without in- 
terfering with war work will be al- 
lowed to participate in the manufac- 
ture, but makers unable to produce 
may have their quotas made for them 
by others. 

The small appliance programs are 
hung up on the shortage of copper 
wire and skilled labor and facilities 
for producing it, WPB said. While 
copper supply is in balance, it is only 
that, and diversion of copper to such 
civilian products is not regarded as 
posible since the available supply 
comes from mines to which subsidies 
are paid, since 5,000 Army men are on 
furlough mining copper and both 
services have sacrificed copper in their 
production even when it incurs higher 
costs. 

The ban on these appliances will 
not affect the electric iron program, 
however. 


Utilities Could Connect 
149,000 Farms in 1944 


A questionnaire filled out by com- 
mercial utilities for the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, indicates that these 
organizations will be able to connect 
149,000 farms nationally in 1944, if 
materials and manpower are available. 

The number of miles of line required 
to connect these customers is esti- 
mated at 36,000, and the construction 
cost at $47,000,000. Approximately 
70 percent of the customers requesting 
electric service are within the one 
mile or less from present existing 
lines. 

Edison Electric Institute reports the 
number of farms served in the United 
States, Dec. 31, 1943, as follows: 


By electric utility companies. 1,600,000 
By REA cooperatives ... 860,000 
By municipal power systems 88,000 
By district and government 

agencies 38,000 


2,586,000 


Customers Cut Billion 
From Their Debts 


John Q. Public paid off $1,033,000, 
000 of his indebtedness last year, but 
still owed $5,122,000,000 on Dec. 31 
the Federal Reserve Board reported 
in April. In 1943 consumer credit 
outstanding fell approximately $3,- 
500,000. During December of the 
year there was a gain of $64,000,000, 
due to charge and retail time pay 
ment purchases. 
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beanie groups interested in housing get together 

these days, they discuss the many problems confront- 
ing them regarding postwar construction. Because of the 
inevitability of increased use of electrical appliances and 
equipment, they recognize that a radically new approach 
must be taken in planning electrically for new homes as 
well as for the modernization of present homes. 


Questions which are raised in planning this important 
phase of construction are: 


What electrical appliances and equipment will be 
available for homes? Will there be radical changes in 
prewar models? What will innovations be like? 


How should this equipment be arranged in the kitchen, 
laundry, utility room, living room, bedrooms, and 
bath — for greatest efficiency? 
How about access for servicing? Utility connections? 
Lighting outlets and controls? 


The Westinghouse Better Homes Department is prepared 
to give you information on these and any other questions 
relating to the electrical phase of home planning, This De- 
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To help you plan ahead for 194X 


— BEtLTER Wikiwee@ FOR BETTER LIVING &X 


partment welcomes the opportunity of giving authentic 
technical advice on the proper selection and planning of 
home electrical appliances and equipment. 


Write: Better Homes Department, Westinghouse Electric 
‘f Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


NEW FREE BOOK! 


We are preparing a new and un- 
usual book which will help you 
explain to prospective home owners 
the vital importance of “better wir- 
ing for better living” in 194X homes. 


Watch for special announcement 
and free offer of this big 64-page 
book in the April issue of this 
Magazine! — 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, NBC, Sundays, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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¥ R AIR EXPRESS shipments ought to be handled like hot 
potatoes, not “parked” on the floor awaiting a “routine” 
afternoon pick-up. Pack early, phone immediately, and avoid 
end-of-the-day congestion when Airline traffic is at its peak. 

That’s the way to get fastest delivery by air EXPRESS. 
You're paying for speed . . . GET ALL you can! It’s easy. 
SHIP WHEN READY! 






And to cut costs — AIR EXPRESS shipments 
should be pac hed compactly but securely, 
to obtain the best ratio of size to weight. 


A Money- Saving, 
High-Speed Tool 
For Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime 
demands, rates have recently been reduced. Shippers nation- 
wide are now saving an average of more than 10% on Air 
Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on 
“hours”, not days and weeks—with 3-mile-a-minute service 


direct to hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 
WRITE TODAY for ‘Vision Unlimited’’—an informative booklet 
that will stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-3, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 














SERVICE WHILE YOU WAIT—In the newly-remodelled New York City service 


station of Remington Rand's Electric Shaver Division, patrons can relax comfort- 
ably while adjustments and repairs are made to their electric shavers. About 95 
percent of these service adjustments, according to J. S. Engel, general sales 
manager, are attended to while the customer waits. There are now 72 of these 


Remington service stations in operation. 








Meissner Will Enter 
Radio-Phonograph Field 


Plans to enter the radio-phonograph 
market immediately after the war have 
been formulated by the Meissner Mfg. 
Co., Mt. Carmel, IIl., according to G. 
V. Rockey, vice president, who claims 
the combination will offer tone con- 
trol superior to any sets heretofore 
available as well as the inclusion of 
many new discoveries in electronics. 
A newcomer to this branch of the in- 
dustry, the Meissner company is wide- 
ly known in other fields for its manu- 
facture of coils, headphones, circuits 
and other radio parts. 


New York Demonstration 


A Meissner radio-phonograph, the 
only set completed by the company 
prior to the war, recently was demon- 
strated in New York to an audience 
of professional musicians, symphony 
directors, newspaper music critics and 
recording officials who, Mr. Rockey 
said, pronounced it “a musician’s in- 
strument” for its absolute fidelity of 
reproduction. 

\ leading feature of the combina- 
tion is a record-changing device de- 
signed to handle records automatically 
for a two-hour period without atten- 
tion, playing the top side of each be- 
fore a replay of the reverse sides, or 
turning each record as it comes to the 
needle, as may be desired. Sets will 
be priced from $1,000 upward, Mr. 
Rockey indicated. 


Chicago Hard Hit by 
Radio Tube Shortage 


With the average radio repair shop 
holding anywhere from 20 to 80 sets 
for fixing, and nearly all needing new 
tubes, the shortage is growing acute 
in the Windy City. 

Despite the War Production Board 
authorization of 18 million tubes in 
1944 for civilians, this is only about 
half of what is needed. Even in 1943 
19,677,000 tubes went over the counter 
to householders, and a huge backlog 
of demand remains unsatisfied. So 
far the 1% million tube output per 
month for 1944 has not been realized. 
Only % million is said to have come 
off production lines, all for mainte- 
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nance or repair, and including the 
military rejects. 

Scarce numbers are 5Z3, 5Y3, 35Z3, 
6F6 and 80. In Chicago 12SA7 and 
50L6 are particularly hard to find. 

In many places dealers are forced to 
buy tubes at retail, or in combination 
orders which force them to take un- 
wanted stuff. This, in turn, forces 
the repair shop to adopt a practice oi 
supplying new tubes only on overhaul 
jobs. 


Range Labor-Saving 
on Farms Outlined 


Women who use coal and wood 
ranges spend more than 150 hours, or 
almost 20 eight-hour working days a 
year kindling fires and carrying fuel, 
taking out ashes and cleaning stoves, 
Margaret Davidson, home economics 
director of Hotpoint, told the Rural 
Electrification Conference at Urbana, 
Ill. recently. 

An electric range, with automatic 
time controls can save more than 600 
man-hours of labor yearly, compared 
to the type of ranges usually em- 
ployed on farms, she pointed out. 


64-Hour Work Week 


With national income from farm 
marketing operations in the first ten 
months of 1943 totalling $15,318,000,- 
000, this war is making new demands 
on farm women’s time. An average of 
five prewar surveys on the farm 
woman’s work week gives about 64 
hours a week as the average. Where 
there were no children, in some cases 
the work week came down to 59 hours 
—but in others where there wer: 
youngsters in the family the averag: 
time spent by farmers’ wives was 77 
hours a week. 

In addition to the usual homemak 
ing, a farm woman spends extra time 
gardening, taking care of poultry 
flocks and other extra-curricular du- 
ties. Certainly, with farm income at 
an all-time high, and farm help at an 
all-time low; the burden falling on the 
farm wife has been terrific. 

The fact that a farm’ woman wh« 
uses an electric range can keep it 
spotless with half an hour a week is 
an important point, Miss Davidsor 
pointed out. 
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The pad you cai b€e... 


The potential power of that volcano lies in 
the part you can't see, the lava that lurks 
deep in the crater. 


Likewise the rubber “snake” that makes the 
variable pitch propeller possible is a little part you can’t 
see, an oil seal made by Johnson Rubber. 


Molded to a thousandth of an inch tolerance, it is a 
precision part in rubber, compounded to meet specifica- 
tions that call for lively resilience under terrific extremes 
of temperature and a pressure of more than 800 pounds 
per square inch. 


Thousands of such small parts make the efficient, unbeat- 
able operation of America’s war machines possible .. . 
all Johnson Rubber production today is for Uncle Sam. 


There will come a day, though, when we all have to think 
about transferring the boys’ names from the honor roll 
to the pay roll, and getting back to our regular job of 
supplying a peacetime market. To meet that great day 
with a minimum of time waste is important to the boys 
coming back . . . and important to you. 


Lay your plans now. Let us help you. Johnson engineers 
and designers can help you solve problems in your post 
war products ... and come up with the right answers in 
the right kind of rubber in the specific 
part you need ... and this precision 
in rubber perfected in wartime will 
serve you well in peacetime. 





Make Rubber Stocks 


STRETCH 


They are a war- 
time weapon! 


We will be ready to supply you when the time 
comes ... but the time to think about it and 


plan ahead is now ... not then. 











Stace 1896 


The J oHNson RUBBER COMPANY 


Middlefield, Ohio 


MOLDED & EXTRUDED RUBBER PARTS FOR INDUSTRY'S VITAL ASSEMBLIE 
= 





Indispensable in War— Essential in Peace 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 





Eric Johnston Speaker 
At Electric Institute 


The Electric Institute of Washing- 
ton, D. C., will hold its tenth annual 
membership meeting at the Hotel 
Statler, on Tuesday, March 21. Prin- 
cipal speakers for the occasion will be 
Eric Johnston, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 





Eric Johnston, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S., will address the 
Electric Institute of Washington, D. C., 
March 21 


States. Other speakers are: Dr. 
William McClellan, chairman of the 
board, Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
and member of the board of directors 
of Potomac Electric Power Co., 
Washington, D. C., whose topic is 
“The Electrical Industry”; Alfred G. 
Neal, president, Potomac Electric 
Power Company, on “Electric Utility 
Service”; J. S. Bartlett, managing di- 
rector of the Institute, who will dis- 
cuss “Results of Cooperative Effort.” 
Mr. Johnston has chosen for his ad- 
dress, “American Business and the 
Peace.” 

On the evening’s agenda, preceding 
the business session, will be a recep- 
tion and a dinner for Institute mem- 
bers and their guests. George F. 
Kindley, vice president of Edgar 
Morris Sales Co., Washington, will 
preside at the business meeting, at 
which the newly elected Institute 
officers for the ensuing year will be 
installed. Elected for the year 1944 
are L. S. McCarthy, president (divis- 
ional merchandise manager, Wood- 
ward and Lothrop); N. H. Barnes, 
vice president (sales manager, Poto- 
mac Electric Power Co.); K. D. 
3oucher, secretary (sales manager, 
The United Clay Products Co.); 
N. E, Burdette, treasurer (secretary, 
Refrigeration Supply Co., Inc.). Mr. 
Kindley is the retiring president, 


Illinois Dealer Association Revived 


Meetings every two months have 
been arranged by the Illinois Radio 
Appliance Dealer Association, 925 
East 47th St., Chicago, to give mem- 
bers a chance to do some postwar 
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planning. This is the second revival 
of the association and Sid Morris of 
O. R. Martin, 826 West Belmont, 
carries on as president and Gale J. 
Strader, Kenwood Music Co., 925 
East 47th St., continues as executive 
secretary. 


1944 Plans of Rocky 
Mountain League 


To carry out its broad after-the-war 
program as well as to finish its cur- 
rent support of all war activities, the 
Rocky Mountain Electrical League 
at its two-day session held at Denver, 
February 4-5, outlined a schedule of 
expanded services which will include 
a consideration of the problems of re- 
employing service men, resumption of 
dealer and utility appliance selling, 
protection against undue restrictive 
measures, unjustified competition and 
the elimination of factors that will 
retard full postwar progress and ex- 
pansion. 

During the past year the League 
membership has taken a leading role 
in War Bond campaigns, Red Cross 
drives, salvage and surplus material 
recovery and distribution and has col- 
laborated with every agency of the 
government in war efforts in this ter- 
ritory. 

It is now facing the possibility that 
speculators may endeavor to take ad- 
vantage of the collection of salvaged 
electrical material in government 
warehouses when this is again thrown 
upon the market. The League has 
adopted as a major objective the pro- 
motion of an orderly controlled dis- 
tribution of surplus goods, preferably 


through national administration. 


Goodman Heads 
Portland Electric Club 


Tay J. Goodman of the Northwestern 
Electric Co. becomes president of the 
Electric Club of Portland, Oregon, 
succeeding Walter May, who not 
only retires from the presidency but 
is leaving the electrical industry to 
become owner and manager of the 
Oregon City Enterprise. Other officers 
elected by the Electric Club were: 
Stanley Burkholder, U. S. Rubber 
Co., first vice president; T. W. Fitch, 
Portland G. E. Co., second vice presi- 
dent; A. M. McLean, Vocational 
Education Dept., secretary; W. B. 
Pourtow, Fouch Electric Co., treas- 
urer; Chas P. Osborne, Portland G. 
E. Co., sergeant-at-arms; Chas. Can- 
ada, G. E. Co., and J. H. Lake, busi- 
ness agent, local 48, I.B.E.W., execu- 
tive committee. 


Bodine New President 


Of Electric League of Utah 


F. E. Bodine, manager of the Salt 
Lake City branch of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. was recently 
elected president of the Electrical 
League of Utah. Other officers for 
1944 include: Kimball Vance, first 
vice president; Geo. L. Ellerbeck of 
Ogden, second vice president and J. 
F. McAllister, secretary-treasurer. 
George L. Nelson continues as man- 
ager. 
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3 You have a vital stake in making sure you 
i “ride with the winner,” when you select 
oO oe" your post-war oil-heater line. Coleman 
ail oe” gives you two clinching proofs that post- 
jo a en war Coleman dealers will ride with the 
INDUSTRY winner. 
First, Coleman was America’s largest 

















maker of home heating equipment, in 
number of major heating units sold in 


Here’s How Coleman Oil Heater Sales Grew, Up To 1941 


This chart of Coleman sales, against the industry, shows, 
not only how Coleman features and engineering won con- 
sumers, but how Coleman policies and profits encouraged 
dealers to “get behind Coleman!” Post-war popularity, 
policies and profits will be equally advantageous to you! 


1941. The Coleman oil-heater line was the 
fastest-growing such line. That means that 
thousands of satisfied Coleman users are 
recommending them to friends who expect 


Engineering, Today, To Hold Coleman's Big 
Selling Edge In the Post-War Market." The heater 


that heats your home like a furnace” was one of Cole- 
man’s biggest pre-war sellers. Post-war models will have 
added selling advantages, and will be strengthened by the 
performance-record of Coleman’s entire oil-heating line. 


5 THINGS § | 
TO DO 2. 
NOW 3. 






\ 


A Great Heating Advance—New Coleman Floor 
Furnace. Engineered to set into the floor as illus- 
trated. Unusual high efficiency in warming rooms right 
down to the floor. Here’s another item, which many 
oil-heater dealers will want to add to their lines, to sell 
for new and existing homes—it comes in either gas or 


oil models. 


Line Up Early with your Coleman distributor. 
Be ready for the day when he can supply you 
with Coleman Oil Heaters. 


Arrange With Distributor to attend a showing 
of post-war Coleman models and factory-super- 
vised training school for salesmen. 


Study The Whole Program (your distributor 
can give details) and find out what other suc- 
cessful dealers are doing. 


- The “Hot” Name In Home Heating 


« | Look At This Record!...And Plan 
Your Post-War Growth With 


OIL HEATERS 


You Start “Out In Front” With The Manufacturer Who Had The 
Most Rapid Pre-War Growth On Major Heating Appliances 


to buy as soon as new heating equipment 
is available. 

Also, Coleman is making sure that its 
popularity is not waning. Powerful adver- 
tising is making sure the Coleman Line 
maintains its growth and leadership. We 
are getting daily proof that this advertising 
is working; for instance, the first adver- 
tisement offering the “InsideStory” booklet 
pulled 3,000 requests in the first five days. 

Thus,Coleman Advertising is developing 
consumer preference for Coleman Appli- 
ances and iscreating “hot” prospects for you. 





Requests For This Book. Big full-page and half-page 
ads, in Saturday Evening Post, Country Gentleman, 
“home-owner” magazines, small-town and rural publi- 
cations, are reaching millions and pulling thousands 
of requests for Coleman’s free booklet on home heat- 
ing. Ads and booklets are selling Coleman’s name! 


A Franchise Is Invaluable. Complete your 


e arrangements now. Establish your store as 


headquarters for Coleman Heating Equipment. 
Capitalize on Coleman advance advertising. 
Line up your prospects early. 


Write Nearest Coleman Office if you do not 


® know the Coleman distributor in your area. 
ND... WRITE TODAY for your copy of “The Inside Story of 


Tomorrow’s Home Heating,” the Coleman booklet 
thousands of prospects are requesting. See how it is 
building volume for you! 





THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY - WICHITA - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - LOS ANGELES 
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American Central—a chief reliance in the production of jeep 
bodies, airplane wings and vital automotive and aircraft parts— 
looks with Absolute Certainty to the pursuits of Peace, the 
American Way. Why? 


Because the initiative and intensity and integrity which enabled 
us to magnify production ten-fold-im two years is in itself the 
Absolute Certainty of volume prodtiction for the home. . . and 


for manufacturers who also serve the home. 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 
MANUFACTURERS TO INDUSTRY AND THE AMERICAN HOME 
"laa i/ . "Ta 
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California Contractors 
Group Reorganizes 


The Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion of Northern California has reor- 
ganized, adopting the name of North- 
ern California Chapter, National Elec- 
trical Contractors Association, Ltd. 
The new organization has offices in 
the Western Merchandise Mart, San 
Francisco. T. I. Rosenberg of Oak- 
land is president, Ed Pierce of Vallejo, 
vice president, W. A. Cyr, secretary- 
treasurer. Directors include: George 
Abbett, San Francisco; Wesley Evans, 
Salinas; Seth Cohn, San Mateo; J. 
D. O'Connor, Sacramento; Roy But- 
cher, San Jose; T. M. Robinson, 
Fresno; Tom Dury, Bakersfield; and 
Grover Grider, Stockton. The new 
chapter promises more extensive field 
work on behalf of contractor members, 
directed toward obtaining more jobs. 


B. C. League Issues 
Wiring Booklet 


The electrical Service League of 
British Columbia has just issued a 
folder to be sent to builders, loan 
companies and some of the real estate 
firms of Vancouver to interest them 
in adequate wiring and electrical serv- 
ice. Although the building industry 
of this district has to some extent made 
use of the League’s services in the 
past, it is apparent from the response 
already received that the folder has 
suggested new possibilities to those 
receiving it. Residence building re- 
mains active in this area in spite of the 
difficulties of obtaining material and 
labor—and the League reports that 
1943 was a busy year. 


Northern States Power 
Planning for Post-war 


Northern States Power Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently launched a pro- 
gram intended to stimulate community 
post-war planning in cities and towns 
in its service area. The activity, ac- 
cording to the statements of company 
officials, is being undertaken in coop- 
eration with the Committee for Eco- 
nomical Development. 

Objectives of the local program 
were explained at a recent meeting of 
company executives and division man- 
agers at the Hotel Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis. They are to foster planning within 
the civic and business groups of indi- 
vidual communities that will result in 
sustained peacetime employment of 
normal labor forces and contribute 
to the economic health of private busi- 
ness in the post-war era. 

Present plans call for surveys of 
community consumer goods markets, 
peace time labor markets and available 
post-war labor supply. With these 
data at hand plans will center around 
industrial development and local busi- 
ness expansion to provide work for 
returning servicemen within the ranks 
of industry rather than in government 
financed public works programs, it was 
stated. 


PCEA to Study 


Manufacturers’ Guarantees 


To continue the studies started prior 
to the recent Pacific Coast Electri- 
cal Association conclaves, a new com- 
mittee has been formed by the PCEA 
to make recommendations on the sub- 





ject of manufacturers’ guarantees on 
appliances. 

The committee, which will be headed 
by F. U. Naylor, Pacific Gas & Elec 
tric Co., San Francisco, will conside 
the desirability of more practica 
service guarantees on electric apy 
ances, presenting its conclusions in th 
form of a recommended resolutio 
which will be passed on by the boa 
of directors to the National Electri- 
cal Manufacturers’ Association. 17 
committee includes in its membershi 
C. L. Moore, Chicago Flexible Shai 
Co., Los Angles; M. G. Sues, Leo 
Meyberg Co., Los Angeles; B. 
Tassie, General Electric Co., San 
Francisco and J. F. O'Donnell, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg., Co., San 
Francisco. 
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"Primer of 
Electronics" 


Although much has been said and 
written on the subject of electronics, 
there remains a huge appetite for addi- 
tional information today—largely be- 
cause the customary channels of dis- 
seminating information to the public 
are congested and space is scarce. 

A new book just published dispels 
many of the mysteries of this engross- 
ing subject. It is “A Primer of Elec- 
tronics.” The author is an engineer of 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., who 
has the rare facility of expressing him- 
self in non-engineering language, Don 
P. Caverly. His status as an author 
receives impressive highlighting by his 
publisher, McGraw-Hill, which an- 
nounces that Caverly is “one of the 
few men we've been able to find who 
has both the technical training and ex- 
perience as well as the ability to stick 
to simple language.” 

Caverly makes no effort to astound 
his readers. He begins with the funda- 
mentals, and casually progresses 
through an exposition of electronics, 
electric current and early explorations 
of the subject. Before the reader is 
aware of it, he has assimilated the 
meaning of volt, ohm, megacycle, elec- 
tron emission and other words and 
phrases that previously have frightened 
him away. Scores of simple line 
drawings illumine the text. 


Rittenhouse Chimes 
Planning Post-War 


Effective January Ist, The A. E. Rit 
tenhouse Co., Inc., Honeoye Falls, N 
Y., manufacturer of Rittenhouse 
chimes, began active planning for its 
post-war markets. Rittenhouse engi- 
neers for some time past have been 
conducting a continuing study of pro- 
duct development aided by the staff ot 
one of America’s leading designers. 

The first six months of 1944 will b 
principally devoted to a broader study 
of markets, distribution, residentia! 
buying and building trends and th 
resumption of a trade building cam 
paign in some of the leading busines 
papers serving the electrical applianc 
field. Consumer advertising will fol 
low this basic program when the com 
pany, now 100% in war production, i 
again free to give its undivided atten- 
tion to its former well established 
business. 

Tracy, Kent & Co. Inc., New York 
marketing and advertising counsel 
serves the account. 
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POLYPHASE MOTORS THAT 


When two or three-phase power is available, 
the Type FS Polyphase Squirrel-cage Induction 
Motor not only provides constant speed and 
high torque, but handles the tough, heavy-duty 
jobs with never a grumble. 


Starting Torque of 225 to 350%—with 200 
to 270% breakdown torque, in relation to 
running torque. These motors are designed to 
start on full voltage without injury, and can be 
reversed while in motion by use of proper 
reversing switch. 


No commutator brushes, centrifugal switch, 
clutch mechanism or short circuit device—bear- 
ings and shaft constitute the on/y wearing parts. 


PICK THIS MOTOR 


e@ Where polyphase circuits Type FS Polyphase Squirrel-cage 


are available Induction Motor 
© Where constant speed is "MAS 20r3 


HORSEPOWER—% to % 


e Where high Starting VOLTS—110, 220, 440, 550 
torques are required 


SPEEDS—{approximate full load rpm) 
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The rugged design of the Type FS Motor 
makes it the ideal selection for use on machine 
tools, pumps, compressors, and other industrial 
applications. Especially recommended for fans 
and blowers which demand quiet operation. 


ASK FOR APPLICATION HELP 


Small motors have gone to war—some on wartime 
applications of peacetime products—many others on 
specialized war applications. For condensed informa- 
tion on Westinghouse Small Motors, the Westinghouse 
Small Motor Selector (Booklet 3075-A) summarizes the 
data presented in these “Torque Talks”. Write for your 
copy of this helpful aid to proper motor selection. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-03196 


@ Where quiet operation is >. ptr et a8 50, papi ese 
desirable 25 cycles—1425 
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Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


SMALL MOTORS 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Thousands Plan New Homes 








ELECTRIC KITCHENS 
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WIDESPREAD interest both in home building 
and in electric kitchens is shown by returns 
from Hotpoint’s national advertising campaign, 
which for the past two years has featured: “Buy 
War Bonds Today— Electric Kitchens Tomor- 


row.” This is your Bond Wagon too. Climb on! 


Thousands Wrote for Home Planning 
Files. The “Home Planning File,” offered for 


25¢ in Hotpoint national magazine advertise- 
ments brought thousands of letters. Nearly all 
the writers plan to build new homes after the 


war—and they want Hotpoint Electric Kitchens. 


Think What This Means to You. These 


thousands who plan to build new homes with 
electric kitchens are your future customers. They 
give you a big stake in the postwar business 


picture. As a result of the good will built by 


.. With All-Electric Kitchens 


HOTPOINT’S SUCCESSFUL 
“BOND WAGON?” DRIVE Gives Proof 


our War Bond advertising program, Hotpoint’s 
franchise with the public is stronger — more 


secure than ever. 


More Electric Kitchen Advertising for 
1944. Naturally, with such results, Hotpoint’s 


advertising for 1944 will further develop this 
successful theme. Keyed to the tempo of today, 
Hotpoint’s new advertising program will provide 
more specific information for those thousands 
who are now planning new homes with Elec- 
tric Kitchens. And remember that this cam- 
paign is doing a job for you. Take advantage 
of it in every way you can, preparing for the 
happy day when Hotpoint equipment will again 


be available for civilian use. 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 


5620 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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As a result of the tremendous interest in home planning 
and electric kitchens, Hotpoint now has in preparation 
a book to help home builders and modernizers plan 
the truly modern kitchen. It is entitled “Your Next 


Kitchen.” Watch for announcement of publication. 





MORE HELP FOR YOU 












THE 


Electric Heating Deuices 


A half century's experience in the ex- 
clusive manufacture of electric heating 
devices of the highest quality has earned 
for American Beauty the enviable reputa- 
tion enjoyed today ... American Beauty 
devices have always been preferred by 
those who measure value by the service 
rendered ...When unrestricted civilian 
production is resumed, American Beauty 
Electric Flat Irons will again be available 
in better stores everywhere. 


For Excellence in 


War Production 


BEST i R ON MADE 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL HEATER COMPANY 


Biliitaecent Beauty 
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Members of the refreshment committee who arranged the program for the December 
meeting—Lucile Ramirez, home service director, in white, stands in the center. 


Diet Clinic Stimulates 


Electric Range Interest 


ODELED along the lines of the 
Health for Victory program of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
the “Diet Clinic” sponsored by the 
Washington Water Power Co. helps 
maintain employee morale and keeps up 
interest in electric cor Ikery, looking 
forward to the day when the utility will 
again be pushing the sale of ranges. 
The clinic is encouraged by the 
management and is under the direct 
supervision of the home service de- 
partment, but it is open to all women 
employees of the company. Of the 
135 women on the company’s books, 
97 are registered for the talks and the 
average attendance has been in the 
neighborhood of 67. Once a month the 
company girls meet at the close of the 
business day in the Spokane auditorium 
where luncheon is served. Prepara- 
tory arrangements for the meal are in 
charge of a small committee appointed 
each month and menus usually include 
coffee, sandwiches, an occasional hot 
lish dessert. At six o’clock the girls 
are in their places ready to listen to a 
liscussion of wartime diet and menu 
problems and watch the demonstration. 
Home service director Lucile Ram- 


The present repair shop and crew of the Preston Bike Shop. 


irez discusses topics of timely interest, 
such as meat substitutes, the right and 
wrong way to prepare vegetables and 
similar problems, demonstrating the 
principles on the electric range. 
Throughout the program questions 
may be (and are) asked. After the 
cemonstration, which lasts for an hour 
and a half, a drawing takes place t 
devermine the lucky member of the 
audience who is to take home the food 
prepared during the event. The girls 
express a genuine interest in the pro 
grams and indicate by their questions 
and their post-clinic conversations that 
they appreciate the importance of 
proper diet and of the part which elec- 
tricity can play in the 
preparation of food. 


satisfactory 


It All Started 
With One Bicycle 


TARTING business in 1936 with 
KJ just enough capital to buy one 
bicycle, Ernest Britenbeker of Preston, 
Idaho, even at that early date laid the 
foundation of good business which has 
led his company to its present positiot 
as one of the leading sport shops and 


Left to right: E. Breiten- 


beker, W. Ralphs, Wendell Hanson and George Wilcox. 
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group of actors impersonating the Nazi rulers 
A recently got their hair cut at a barbershop 
, in Paramount's Hollywood studio. 
va Published in LIFE, their picture was seen by 
> “We e . 
n millions of people from coast to coast. 
a What does the fact that LIFE has a huge reader 
‘ audience mean to you in the electrical busi- 
i ness? Read, for example, what Mr. S. Hirsch} ~ 
President of the Oklahoma Electric Supply 
am Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., writes about 
* LIFE: ‘‘At least 50% of the people I know read 
LIFE. I believe it to be the best magazine 
published.”’ 
You can be sure that what Mr. Hirsch says of his 
customers applies largely to your customers, too. 
Because in every city and town from Wilmington 
to San Francisco, LIFE has more readers each week 
than any other magazine. 
» é $4 ‘sieie S ; 
ve ee Be Fo a ae 
th | A 
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Millions saw “Adolf” get clipped 
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electrical repair businesses in his sec- 
tion of the country. 

The first bicycle was readily sold for 
cash which was invested in new stock 
until, in snowball fashion, the Preston 
Bike and Sport Shop became one of 
the largest sellers and repairers of 
bicycles in southeastern Idaho. Other 
sport goods were added as the market 
for such equipment became apparent. 

Similarly, when appliance sales were 
curtailed and the need for a local re- 
pair center became apparent, an up-to- 
date electrical service department was 
added, authorized as a service depot 
for Preston and the surrounding terri- 
tory by the General Electric Supply 
Corp. 

The store now has five employees and 
frequent periodic trips are made into 
adjacent counties to service refrigera- 
tors and other equipment. 


Electric Institute 
Celebrates Tenth Year 


ECENTLY the Electric Institute 
of the Public Service Company 


| of Colorado celebrated the opening of 


its tenth year of service by welcoming 
Mrs. A. E. Rice, president of the 
Colorado Federation of Women’s 
Clubs as its 200,000th visitor. The 
Institute, located in the basement of 
the company’s main office in Denver 
has, since its opening in September, 
1934, served as a meeting place for 
clubs and organizations which have 
made use of its facilities and have lis- 
tened to the talks given by its director. 
Since its opening 929 different groups 
have held 2,727 meetings in the audi- 
torium. In prewar days these occas- 
ions were used for the presentation of 
the story of better light and to intro- 
duce new appliances which came on 
the market. 

Betty Rece, director of the Institute, 
now designs its programs to help the 
housewife meet war conditions. In 
recent months emphasis has been 
placed upon the care and use of appli- 
ances and on the wiring and fuse story. 
Care of the electric refrigerator is now 


being stressed, with the idea of avoid. 
ing trouble and releaving to some 
extent the pressure upon service facil- 
ities. From time to time the Institute 
has aided in the recruiting drive jor 
Wacs, Waves, Marines and Spars, has 
cooperated with the Red Cross Blood 
Donor Center and other activities of 
the Red Cross and has helped in War 
Bond drives, Salvage drives and other 
war efforts. A radio program is broad- 
cast twice weekly from the Institute 
which, responses indicate, is follow 
by a wide group of listeners. 


What the Public 
Wants in Lighting 


UESTIONNAIRES trickling in 
from 300,000 purchasers of the 
Small Homes Guide, published by the 
National Home Builders Bureau Inc., 
shows the following thinking on post- 
war lighting: 
84 percent want lighted home numbers 
78 percent want fluorescent shaving 
lights 
67 percent want lighted closets 
58 percent want illuminated kitchen 
sinks 
57 percent want center ceiling light for 
kitchen 
52 percent want back yard lights 
50 percent want lighted work garages 
and kitchens 
49 percent want desk lamps 
48 percent want light over steps 
45 percent want lights over basement 
work benches 
44 percent want makeup lights for 
boudoirs 
42 percent want garage lights 
41 percent want light over laundry tubs 
41 percent want light over full length 
mirrors 
38 percent want game lights 
37 percent want fluorescent bed lights 
34 percent want lights over range 
33 percent want low intensity night 
lights 
30 percent want ultra violet health lights 
29 percent want sewing lights 
29 percent want dinette lights 
27 percent want davenport lights 
22 percent want living room lights in 
ceiling 
19 percent want special cardtable lights 





Betty Rece, director of the Electric Institute of the Public Service Co., of Colorado, 
looks over an album featuring its past activities in the company of Mrs. A. E. Rice, 
president of the Colorado Federation of Women's Clubs, who was the Institute's 


200,000th visitor, 
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ROBOTS NEED 
NOT APPLY! 

































There’s no telling what amazing household appliances and helps 
your customers will be able to buy in the wondrous days after 
the war. 

(As a matter of fact, we’re planning a few ourselves.) 

But this we’re sure of: They won't need any fantastic gadgets 
to do the vacuum cleaning—as long as there’s an easy-to- 
handle Eureka in the house! 

Always one of the simplest and easiest of all vacuum cleaners 
to use, the Eureka that your customers will be able to buy 
soon again will be better than we have built in the past in 
performance and ease of operation. 


For the duration, Eureka has been making precision war- 


They give their lives, 
we lend our money. 
Buy more Bonds! 








PRECISION...IN WAR 
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instruments instead of vacuum cleaners . . . control motors for 
bombers and fighter planes, signal devices, airplane parts and 
gas-masks. And when the war is won, we are going to use the 
knowledge, experience and new materials that have come out of 
war production to create new vacuum cleaners and other appli- 
ances that will set new standards for America’s way of living. 

Every month, Eureka is making this promise-for-the-future 
to your customers in a powerful advertising campaign in leading 
national magazines. And soon you will hear more about Eureka’s 
plans in person. When you do, we are certain that you will see in 


them an important influence upon your own post-war planning. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER CO., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





r AS IN PEACE 
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“We give this seal to no one. The | | 


ln these few simple words, Good Housekeeping speaks volumes to the women of 


America. N 
a 
The words sum up what we want millions of women to know about mer- h 


chandise that carries the Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal. 


And these words explain why this Seal has won the trust and confidence of 


many customers of yours... and why products bearing the Seal are more readily P 

saleable in retail stores. y 
Now—Heaven knows—making products “more readily saleable” is not one of 

the problems of the electric-appliance business today. O 
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product that has it, earns it.” 





But after the war, it’s going to be different. Merchandise will be plentiful. 
New kinds of appliances will come into the market. New brand names will 
appear on refrigerators, ranges, radios, appliances of many kinds. And you’ll 
have a selling problem on your hands. 


When that time comes, the Good Housekeeping Seal will play a more important 


part than ever...in gaining acceptance for the products you sell... in helping 
you move them out of your store. 


For we shall continue to keep that Seal, and its meaning, alive in the minds 
of millions of American women. 





Housekeeping 








The Homemakers’ Bureau of Standards 
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There be someone at your dott 


and very soon we hope .. . there'll be 


O™ DAY soon .. 
many people at the door of every distributor, contractor, 
department store, hardware and appliance shop . . . keenly 


enthusiastic buyers of Rittenhouse Door Chimes. 


They'll remember Rittenhouse because of its consistent and 
effective promotional work through national advertising. 
And they'll remember Rittenhouse Door Chimes as a quality 
product backed by down-to-earth merchandise planning, and 


engineering foresight. 


This same foresight is existent today. Post-war possibilities 


| 


and plans are being prepared on the drafting tables, in the 


research laboratories, in sales meetings. 


Look ahead with us—plan with us, share with us in this 
extensive post-war market. "Till the day when these customers 
will be at your door—and Rittenhouse Chimes will again be 


at the door of American homes 


THE A. E. RITTENHOUSE COMPANY, INC 


Honeoye Falls, New York 


Litenhouse 


DOOR CHIMES — 





= 
' 
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NESCO ENTERTAINS—Representatives of women's consumer magazines, farm 


journals and the trade press were entertained at a New York luncheon recently 
at which Alfred J. Kieckhefer, president, outlined the company's plans for post- 
war housewares business. Left to right, above: Elizabeth Beveridge, Women's 
Home Companion; Mr. Kieckhefer; George W. Griffiths, Hardware Age, and Ann 
Noone, Electrical Merchandising. In addition to Mr. Kieckhefer Nesco executives 
included Dale D. Karestaedt, advertising manager, and A. A. Bernadine, manager 


of Nesco’s New York office. 








HAVE YOU HEARD. . 





BROAD EXPANSION OF ITS PRODUC- 
TION of phonograph records is an 
nounced by Sonora Radio & Television 
Corp., Chicago, through Joseph Gerl, 
president, who has contracted for the 
use of the recording facilities at Mu- 
tual’s WOR station in New York. 
National distribution to dealers is be- 
ing handled through established job- 
bers, Gerl states, adding that Sonora 
has underwritten an extensive news- 
paper and magazine advertising cam- 
paign 


BACK ON THE JOB AT GENERAL ELEC- 
rric are 2,400 employees who, having 
entered the armed services since Pearl 
Harbor, now carry an honorable dis- 
harge from active duty. In announc- 
ing their return to the company, Gerard 
Swope, president, said: “As our em- 
ployees come home from the armed 
services we hope to have their old 
job, or one equally as good, awaiting 
them.” There still are 39,236 G-E 
employees in service. 


\ SECOND WHITE STAR has been added 
to the Army-Navy “E” flag atop the 
Simplex Radio Division of Philco 
Corp., Sandusky, Ohio, according to 
John Ballantyne, president. The Sim- 
plex Division now turns out electronic 
and radio equipment for planes, ships, 
tanks, ground forces, rocket-propelled 
ammunition for the “bazooka”, and 
shells, fuzes and industrial storage 
batteries. 


AN OUTSTANDING PROGRAM, “Green 
Valley, U. S. A.”, has just been 
launched by Emerson Radio and 
Phonograph Corp., Sunday afternoons 
at 5:00 EWT, on a coast-to-coast 
Mutual hook-up. Emerson Radio dis- 
tributors and dealers were invited to 
a nationwide “closed circuit broad- 
cast at all Mutual stations preceding 
the regular broadcast which was short- 
waved to armed services in all coun- 


tries. 
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WILLIAM A. PATTERSON, president of 
United Airlines, Inc., has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
Stewart-Warner Corp., filling the di- 
rectorate vacancy left by the death of 
Frank A. Ross, senior vice president. 
The latter position will be filled by 
Frank A. Hiter, vice president and 
director, whose duties include charge 
of all electrical equipment as well as 
responsibility for correlation of sales, 
advertising and public relations prac- 
tices of all Stewart-Warner divisions. 


CONSISTENTLY PASSING THEIR QUOTA, 
Crosley Corp. employees have dug 
into pay envelopes for approximately 
$1,600,000 for war bonds during the 
past year, according to R. C. Cos- 
grove, vice president and general man- 
ager, manufacturing division of the 
company, who points out this amount 
does not include investments in war 
bonds, over and above payroll allot- 
ments, made by Crosley executives. 


A NasH-KeELvinator Ap, “Cross in 
the Snow”, widely circulated during 
Christmas week, drew more than 2,000 
individual requests for reprints, in- 
cluding one for 12,000 copies for the 
American Legion, despite omission of 
the usual logotype signature by the 
company. The only identification was 
a 6 point notation: “For reprints: 
address Nash-Kelvinator Corp., De- 
troit.” During first 30 days after pub- 
lication it drew faster and heavier 
than any former ad. 


ArMY-NAvy “E” AWARDS. were 
made to three plants of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc. recently on the 
same day, according to W. E. Poor, 
president. The plants are the Loring 
Avenue and Boston Street plants in 
Salem, Mass. and the Danvers, Mass. 
plant. 
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EYES AND EARS IN THE FIELD 


The Service Department of Crosley is the eyes and ears of Engineering 
on the firing line. 
First, it tests new products and new developments under actual conditions 
of use. Then, it goes into American homes as the trouble-shooting squad- 
ron of Crosley. There it diagnoses causes of failure, corrects the diffi- 
culty and tells the factory how similar situations can be minimized 
in the future. 


These highly-trained people, serving distributors and dealers, are 
the nucleus that is building solidly and skillfully for postwar mar- 
kets. Theirs is the task of aiding the control of quality, of reducing 
faulty equipment from suppliers, of smoothing the path of Man- 
agement, Engineering and Sales. 


This is the seventh of 

series describing the 
various departments 
working together as a 
team in the Manufac- 


turing Division of 





Crosley. The subject Ay ee 

of this advertisement THE CROSLEY CORPORATION + CINCINNATI, OHIO AND RICHMOND, IND 

is Service. Peacetime Manufacturers of Radios, Refrigerators, Household Appliances, and the Crosley Car 
HOME OF WLW, “THE NATION’S STATION” 
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ENGINEERING PLANNING AND QUALITY 
MANAGEMENT AND RESEARCH SCHEDULING PURCHASING MANUFACTURING CONTROL SALES 
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The Can Opener with the DOUBLE- ANGLE Cutter 





The way things look right now, Smoothcut, the can opener that’s 
“Best by Test.” will be the first of Regina’s products to take the 
field when we can again make consumer goods. 

The last Regina Smoothcut can opener you sold was a honey, as 
satisfied users everywhere will tell you. Made to last for years, it is 


doing a better, easier, healthier job of can opening because of 


FOUR EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
I Patented double-angle cutter. Cuts absolutely 


clean. leaves no edge. Leaves absolutely no metal shav- 


ings to drop into food, 


2 Compensating spring. Allows cutter to operate 


smoothly over heavy seams or on thick walled cans. 

3 Easy-pierce cam. The Smoothcut cam and com- 
pensating spring make piercing almost automatic, and 
practically effortless. 

4 All parts die-cast or precision machined. Not 


even the wall bracket stamped. Strong at every point. 


We are still working exclusively for Uncle Sam and may be for many 
months more. But our design, engineering and merchandising depart - 
ments continue planning for the future—plans that involve not only 
Smootheut but the Regina Vacuum Cleaner and the Regina Electric 
Floor Polisher. Through this and other media you'll be kept posted. 


Under certain circumstances we can deliver the Regina Electric Floor 


Polisher now. Refer to WPB order L222 for purchase requirements 





Y T 
Sy THE REGIN A CORPORATION - RAHWAY, N. J. 
Fine Products for the Home since 1892 
REGINA ELECTRIC FLOOR POLISHER 
REGINA VACUUM CLEANER SMOOTHCUT CAN OPENER 
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LUNCH-HOUR SHAVER SERVICE—Combining customer service with good pro- 
motion for the retailer, Schick Shaver Service, Inc. is helping through 37 service 
stations to keep millions of Schick shavers in top operating condition. In the 
picture above, taken at the New York City headquarters, a typical lunch hour 
crowd wait their turn for service adjustments. 








Harry FE. Moore, secretary-man- AN ORGANIZATION KNOWN AS TELE- 
ager of the Electric Association of vison Broadcasters Association, Inc., 
Kansas City, died recently after a recently was formed for the purpose of 


brief illness promoting the development of the art 
of television broadcasting. The or- 
ganization meeting, held in Chicago, 
was proposed by the Society of Tele- 
vision Engineers, represented at the 
meeting by Phillip G. Caldwell and 
Curtis Mason. Need for the organi- 
zation is indicated by prospective de- 
velopment of large scale television ac- 


GeorGE WALKER, NOTED INDUSTRIAL 
)ESIGNER, has been retained by Elec- 
tromaster, Inc., according to Gerald 
Hulett, vice-president, and details on 
a 


line of new electric range models 
The new models 


are said to incorporate the latest in 


have been released 


is m »rjals ( ( i fh - es , , , 
lesign, materials and oking effi tivity immediately after the war. 
ciency 

Guy ¢ Davis, former director of Ropert B. SHEPARD resigned Decem- 


sales and general manager of the stove 
National Enameling and 
Stamping Co., has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales for 


ber 31, 1943, as assistant director of 
the Conservation Division of WPB to 
devote full time to his regular position 
as chief electrical engineer of Under- 
writers’ 


division of 


the Huenefeld Co., manufacturers of Laboratories 


Boss kerosene stoves 





THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Stoker 
Manutacturers Association will be 
held on June 1 and 2 at French Lick 


Springs, Ind. 


rn Sunset Exectric Co. oF 
SEATTLE has leased a two-story brick 
and concrete building at First and 
Adams Street in Spokane, from which 
its wholesale business in that terri 
tory will be carried on 
Witttram P. (“Teppy’) Berar re- 
tired with the close of 1943 from the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. with 
vhich he has been associated for 18 
ears, handling lighting and special 
aluation studies for the general sales 
lepartment. He has in the past run 
radio shows in 
the Civic Auditorium for the Pacific 
Radio Trades Association and served 
e as chairman of the San Fran- 
o Bay Cities Section of the Illu- 
Engineering Society. He 
vill continue in war work with the 


two of the annual 





minating 


U. S. Maritime Commission in Oak- CHILE DEMONSTRATION—Export Man- 

eet ager Arch Black of Norge is shown here 

demonstrating the rollator principle of re- 

W. C. MULLENDOoRE, executive vice  frigeration to Marcos Leizgold of Santiago, 

sident of the Southern California Chile, distributor for Norge in the South 

lison ( has been chosen as presi- American country. Leizgold conferred re- 

i the Los Angeles Chamber of — cently with Norge officials in Detroit rela- 

( merce for 1944, aft 1z for tive to plans for postwar shipments of Norge 
' s as its vice president products to Chile. 
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we cant say... 
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when we'll be able to ship you the “Eveready” flash- 


light batteries your customers want. A large portion 
of our production now goes to the armed forces, 
Lend Lease and the Maritime Commission. Most of 
the rest are being taken by essential war industries 
with their high priority ratings... who, just as your 
customers do, demand “Eveready” batteries first. 
National Carbon Company, Inc., Unit of Union Carbide 


and Carbon Corporation. UCC 
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When peace comes... 


it will be Grand 


...and it will be Grand new too... 
with the kind of features your customers 
will want. But we don’t have to talk in 
glittering generalities. We can tell you 
right now, for instance, about the new 
Heat Retained feature that will permit 
cooking with stored heat .. . using only 
a small fraction of the usual amount of 
gas. This is just one of the new features- 
to-come that will make your GRAND fran- 


chise more valuable than ever before. 


And in the meantime, the Grand Ranges 
now in use in American kitchens 
are your best “silent salesmen” for 


bigger and better business tomorrow. 


GAS RANGES 


GRAND HOME 





APPLIANCE COMPANY @« CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CAFETERIA RADIO RECORD SERVICE, 
which was pioneered in Chicago, has 
been adopted by Marshall Field & Co. 
Space formerly used by the radio 
department is employed by the ex- 
panded record division. The section 
was opened in time for the Christmas 
trade, and has 38 booths for listeners. 


FIRE DESTROYED a plant of the Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Company, Portland, 
Ore., makers of automatic coal stokers 
for home and industrial installations, 
in February. The loss was estimated 
at $2,000,000. 


THAT AN ADDITIONAL 2,000,000 
HOUSES will be required immediately 
at the end of the war, John C. -Bland- 
ford, Jr., administrator of the National 
Housing Agency, told the 25th annual 
meeting of the Associated General 
Contractors of America in Chicago in 
February. Families who have doubled 
up during the war, plus the normal 
600,000 a year ordinarily required for 
replacement and expansion gave him 
this figure, he said. 


Pau. Scuorr Sr., has been elected 
president of the Commonwealth Elec- 
tric Co. St. Paul, Minn. He suc- 
ceeds J. M. Whalen, who is retiring. 


EMPLOYERS OF THE Hoover Com- 
PANY at North Canton, Ohio, peace- 
time manufacturers of Hoover Vac- 
uum cleaners, have received notifi- 
cation that they have won the Army- 
Navy “E” production award for the 
third time for high achievement in 
production of war material. This new 
award adds a second white star to 
The Hoover Company’s “E” flag. 


Wriuiam “Birr” PeELtett, whole- 
sale salesman for The P. A. Geier Co. 
of Cleveland, manufacturers of Royal 
vacuum cleaners, completed 30 years 
of service with the company in 
February. “Biff”, as he is known to 
distributors and electrical dealers all 
over the country, is now employed in 
the office of the company, but will 
take up where he left off when 
vacuum cleaners are again available. 


Post-War Buying 
Plans Seen in Survey 


A survey, reflecting the opinions, 
preferences, plans and post-war expec- 
tations of homemakers, recently was 
completed by The American Home. 
Sent to 1,796 subscribers representing 
a cross-section of American Home 
readers, replies were received from 
1,617 homemakers, a 90% response. 

Included in the survey were the 
following : 

Question: “Assuming the war over 
and the following items available, 
which ones would you buy within the 
next year?” 


Mechanical refrigerator 20% 
Vacuum cleaner ............... 22 
Washing machine . 29 
Aluminum kitchen ware 22 
Kitchen range ... 17 
Electric mixer 22 
Automatic heat 17 
Spinet piano 10 
Grand piano 3 
Electric organ I 


Percentage of respondents checking 
one or more of the above items... 
91% 

Exactly four times as many live in 
single-family houses as live in multiple- 
family houses or apartments, the sur- 
vey revealed. 





MARCH, 


New post-war homes: Slightly more 
than a third of all respondents in- 
tend to buy a new home within two 
years after the end of the war, and 
more than three-fourths of these in- 
tend to build. Of those who intend to 
build, 43% expect to pay less than 
$6,000 for their homes, 57% expecting 
to pay that or more. Estimated aver- 
age cost of these homes will be $7,000. 

Applying these figures to the total 
readership, the indicated post-war 
building demand calls for an expendi- 
ture of more than four billion dollars 
within two years. 

Homemaker families and children: 
Families represented contain an aver- 
age of 3.4 persons, as against an esti- 
mated national average (1942) of 3.3 
persons per family. More than three 
in every five homemaker families have 
children under 18, slightly less than one 
in five have babies who have not yet 
reached their second birthday. 


Manufacturers to Get 
NRSJA Trophy Annually 


The establishment of an annual 
award is announced by the National 
Refrigeration Supply Jobbers Asso- 
ciation. It is to be presented each year 
to the manufacturer of refrigeration 
parts and supplies whose policies, pro- 
duct-quality and promotion are con- 
sidered most outstanding by the asso- 
ciation. 

NRSJA members now are balloting 
to determine the company to receive 
the trophy for 1943. Announcement 
of the winner and presentation of the 
award is planned at the annual spring 
convention of the association sched- 
uled April 25th and 26th at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

The trophy is a beautiful sterling 
silver loving cup, 16 inches high and 
appropriately engraved. Awarded 
each year to the company selected by 
NRSJA membership, the trophy will 
remain in the permanent possession of 
a manufacturer receiving it three 
times. 

Object of the award is to stimulate 
interest of manufacturers in econom- 
ical distribution through refrigeration 
supply jobbers. 


Low Income Families 
Get More Money 


Approximately 1,000,000 urban fami- 
lies have moved out of the “under 
$2,000” income class into higher 
brackets within the last year, accord- 
ing to Macfadden Publications’ semi- 
annual estimate of distribution of 
United States families by income, 
issued in New York recently. 

The estimate, released by Everett 
Smith, research director of Macfadden, 
indicates about a 6 percent gain in the 
group earning $5,000 or more per year; 
10 percent in the $3,000-$4,999 and 
$2,000-$2,999 classes; a corresponding 
decline of 20 percent in the group 
earning under $1,000; and a 6 percent 
decline in families making $1,000- 
$1,999. 

Mr. Smith’s estimates, based on 20,- 
597,000 family units, indicates 8.9 per- 
cent earning above $5,000; 18.1 percent 
between $3,000 and $5,000; 31.8 per- 
cent between $2,000 and $3,000; 29.8 
percent between $1,000 and $2,000; and 
11.4 percent under $1,000. 
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Call it talent, genius or what you will—every blue moon brings a new kind of presen- 
tation which builds great audiences among the great mass of the people. 

Convincing memorial to that power is the current Broadway run of Shakespeare's 
“Othello}' playing to its 29th generation. Shakespeare's plays still move millions after more 
than 300 years because his truths are as timeless and enduring as human nature itself. 

Some of these same basic principles of presentation are at work in a great magazine 
today. A magazine which, only 25 years ago, was just another new title with only pub. 
lisher faith behind it. In a few short years, its simple credo and common touch built 
a multi-million audience, fostered the growth of millions more magazine circulation 
and influenced the pattern of other magazines, movies, radio, and newspapers 

True Story follows this enduring and timeless formula: realism, sincerity. It deals 


with simple, basic, human emotions and problems . 


millions of new readers. 


. + gives 


lift and heart to its 


At no time in the country’s history has this touch with the common man been 
so needed, so rich in opportunity—be it for greater understanding or greater sales. For: 


THE COMMON MAN WELL INFORMED 1S THE GREATEST FORCE IN 


PRODUCING THE AMERICA WE WANT. 


FOR 25 YEARS THE WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE RUE S$ 0 RY 
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Disposal of Government [nventories 


How to dispose of government surpluses 
when the war ends need not be an insuperable 
problem — if we face it promptly and intelli- 
gently. But if we do not, peacetime markets 
may be disrupted, government funds wasted, 
production discouraged, and reconversion of the 
whole economy to peace seriously hampered. 

What we need most in order to attack the 
problem is estimates of how much surplus there 
will be, in what types of goods, and where. 

\t the war’s end, government inventory of 
war goods is likely to total around 60 billion 
dollars. Most of this will consist of aircraft, 
Ships, and other ordnance. Only some 15 bil- 
lion dollars or less will be in food, clothing, 
trucks, tools, chemicals, medical supplies, 
transportation, engineering and communication 
equipment, and other goods for which there 
is a civilian market. 

In addition, war contractors will have about 
10 billion dollars of inventories, the bulk in 
specialized raw materials, goods in process, and 
finished products. Only about one-fifth of the 
total, or some 2 billion dollars, will be mar- 
ketable or usable for civilian purposes. While 
the government takes over the usable inven- 
tory, the ex-war-contractors will have to build 
up their stocks for peacetime production, so 
that on balance, they will not be disposing 
of usable inventories in large volume. 

Not even all of the usable war-end inven- 
tory will be “surplus” for sale to civilians in 
competition with new production. Some of 
it will -be needed by the sizable peacetime 
Army and Navy we are likely to maintain, 
and such additional items as can be stored 
without serious deterioration or obsolescence 
will be held against possible future war emer- 
gencies. Some of it will be disposed of abroad. 
And up to half of it will be abroad and may 
be sold there or used for relief. 

After allowing for these factors, the wat 
supplies to be disposed of in our own markets 
probably will be less than 10 billion dollars 
(cost basis). While the total is not overwhelm- 
ing — the equivalent of two months’ retail sales 
-in certain lines the surplus will be several 
years’, instead of a few months’, normal supply. 
In particular, the volume of scrap metals avail- 
able from otherwise unusable munitions will 
present a problem. 

A great deal can be done now to reduce the 
size of the postwar surpluses by achieving a 
better balance between military needs and sup 
plies and avoiding excessive inventories of par- 
ticular raw materials or finished goods. This 
work needs to be pressed, not only to simplify 
our transition to peace but also to prevent 
wasting productive energies during the war. 
Furthermore, when the war ends on one front, 
inventories of war materiel should be worked 
down to the reduced scale of remaining mili- 
tary activity. 

We cannot develop programs of action until 
we know approximately how much of each 
type of item is to be sold, and where and 
when it will be available. Wide margins of 
error are inevitable as long as large-scale pro- 
curement and large-scale consumption are still 
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taking place; yet such information is essential 
and must be developed. Indeed, improved in- 
ventory records and estimates are badly needed 
for the conduct of the war as well as for 
managing the surpluses after hostilities cease. 

In decisions on the disposal of war-goods 
inventories, the public interest must be the 
prime consideration. Proposals that none of 
these goods should be sold domestically be- 
cause of competition with new production ob- 
viously are untenable. Everything that is not 
needed by the Armed Services or for other 
special purposes should be disposed of ulti- 
mately. The real problem is not whether sur- 
pluses should be sold, but rather to whom, at 
what price, and at what time the sale should 
be effected. 

In the distribution of such large quantities 
of goods, we believe that established trade 
channels should be used wherever possible. 
Otherwise, we shall witness widespread specu- 
lation in war goods and the mushroom growth 
of inefficient and disruptive fly-by-night dis- 
tributors. This will benefit only a few specu- 
lators and will discourage legitimate producers 
and distributors from making their normal 
commitments. 

All war contractors should have the privilege 
of retaining those inventories for which they 
are willing to pay actual cost or a fair price 
negotiated with the government procurement 
agency. The balance of the inventories in the 
hands of war producers should be assembled 
by the government and sold in an organized 
manner. It is of great importance that the 
plants be cleared of these inventories at once 
so that the process of conversion to peacetime 
operation can proceed without further delay. 
To accomplish this, preparations must be made 
before the end of the war for speedy deter- 
mination of the inventories to be moved and 
for a huge volume of storage space to accom- 
modate them. 

The price which can be realized and the 
timing of sale are closely related. Certainly the 
best prices will not be secured if the govern- 
ment attempts to dispose of large supplies of 
material and products suddenly without regard 
to market conditions. Most businessmen rightly 
favor an early transfer of surplus inventories 
from government to private ownership. But, 
they also realize that if all the surpluses are 
dumped indiscriminately as they become avail- 
able, many markets will be badly depressed, 
and the resulting low prices will bring lower 
production. If this depression effect becomes 
general, as it easily can, it will be costly to the 
nation in terms of jobs, income, and goods. 

In industries in which production is inade- 
quate to meet postwar demands, an immediate 
sale of government inventories can prevent in- 
flated prices and preserve balanced market 
conditions. In cases in which the surpluses are 
large in relation to annual production, the dis- 
position can be scheduled over a period of 
years. Generally, however, it will be best to 
clear the surpluses as quickly as orderly sale 
can be accomplished rather than to leave them 
as a continuing threat overhanging the market. 
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Most industries can, and should, take the dis- 
posal process in their stride without special 
dispensations from the government. In ‘this 
connection, it should be noted that the tax 
provisions for carry-back of losses and excess 
profit credits after the war greatly increase the 
possibilities for speedy disposal of surpluses 
without serious injury to producers. 

There will be some industries, however, in 
which the postwar surplus is so ‘large that it 
would practically saturate the market for years 
to come. The problem of these industries is 
further complicated by their wartime expansion 
of capacity many fold in excess of peacetime 
requirements. ‘These lines of production are, 
moreover, crucial for our national defense. Air- 
craft and shipbuilding are cases in point. Each 
of these situations calls for careful study and 
discussion by all concerned to devise means 
to keep alive the necessary production organi- 
zations, the research effort, and the spirit of 
enterprise. Insofar as possible, the individual 
manufacturers should work out their own sal- 
vation in the conversion to peacetime markets. 
They can do this by taking on new lines, by 
increasing their production efficiency, and by 
developing technical improvements which 
make the existing inventories obsolete. But 
they still will need some kind of government 
protection or assistance while the huge sur- 
pluses are being worked off. It is most impor- 
tant, however, that such protection or subsidy 
be limited to a period of three to five years. 
It must not become permanent unless it is 
really essential for our national security. 

The disposal of surplus inventories is part of 
the whole process of demobilization of the 
war effort and conversion to peace. If this 
process is to be accomplished with minimum 
dislocation and injury to our economy, it will 
have to be directed by a central agency which 
has developed adequate information service 
and is in position to coordinate the policies 
of the Armed Services and the other interested 
executive branches of the government. This 
agency shquld draw freely on the knowledge 
of businessmen in the specialized problems of 
marketing surpluses in each industry. It should 
formulate definite programs of inventory dis- 
posal for all industries in which the problem 
is acute; and it should make these programs 
public as soon as possible, so that business can 
plan for the future with confidence. In large 
measure, the success with which we make the 
economic transition to peace will depend on 
the quality of government administration in 
the process of industrial demobilization. We 
shall need better organization for the transition 
to peace than we had in mobilization for war 
if we are to avoid needless unemployment, loss 
of production, and frustration of business 
enterprise. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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NEW POSITIONS OF THE MONTH 

















Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 


B. A. Graham, former vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager of 
the Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., has 
been elected president and general 
manager, stockholders were recently 





B. A. GRAHAM 


informed by the company’s board of 
directors. 

Mr. Graham joined the sales divi- 
sion in 1924 and three years later was 
appointed sales manager. In 1935 he 
became vice president, assistant gen- 
eral manager, and director. 

H. C. Wright, former president and 
general manager, remains active in 
the business as chairman of the board 
and of the executive committee. Join- 
ing the company 31 years ago, in 1914 
he was appointed managing director of 
the company’s Australian subsidiary, 
returning to Chicago headquarters 
two years later as assistant to the 
president. Elected a director in 1928 
and vice president the following year, 
Mr. Wright became president and gen- 
eral manager in 1935. 


New Sales Managers 


In the sales department, E. K. 
Ploner has been elected vice president 
and general sales manager, while 
W. E. Cornelius has been elected vice 
president and sales manager. 





W. E. CORNELIUS 


Mr. Ploner joined the company in 
1927 as advertising manager, later 
being made assistant manager of the 
Electric Appliance Division. In 1929 
he was appointed eastern sales man- 
ager in charge of the New York office 
and in 1936 returned to Chicago as 
divisional sales manager. 

Mr. Cornelius, who joined the com- 
pany in 1926 for special field sales 


work, was placed in charge of the 
Lawn Goods Division two years later. 
In 1931 he was made divisional super- 
visor of electric appliance sales for 
the Central Division and five years 
later was appointed divisional sales 
manager of electric appliance sales for 





E. K. PLONER 


both central and western states. 
Other new officers are J. W. Lynch, 
former second vice president, now 





senior vice president, and H. C. Gwinn, | 


treasurer, 


General Electric Radio 


R. L. Hanks recently was appointed 
sales manager of standard radio re- 
ceivers in the Receiver Division of 
General Electric Company’s Electron- 
ics Department, according to an an- 
nouncement by H. A. Crossland, man- 
ager of sales for the division. Mr. 
Hanks will locate at the Bridgeport, 
Conn., plant. 

With the organization for 16 years, 
he originally joined the G, E. Supply 
Corp. when a branch house was estab- 
lished in Dayton, Ohio. After four 
years experience as a general sales- 
man, handling both supply and appli- 
ance lines, in 1931 he was transferred 
to Cincinnati and appointed home ap- 





R. L. HANKS 


pliance dealer specialist for the supply 
company in southern Ohio and Ken- 


tucky. 

In 1933, Mr. Hanks became district 
appliance sales manager in the Hart- 
ford district office of the supply com- 
pany, serving in that capacity for 10 
years. In his new position, he will 
be responsible for the sale of the 
standard line of G-E radio receivers. 











TEMP COP 


For Automatic Control of Current and 


Temperature in Electrical Apparatus 


= The Micro Switch TEMP COP, a snap-acting, 

thermostatic contactor, which has long been 
used to protect electric motors against excessive current 
and temperature, is rapidly proving it has unlimited uses 
in the electrical field. TEMP COP is used for main- 
taining uniform temperatures, operating warning signals 
for temperatures above or below specified limits, such as 
current limiting devices, and the like. 


The Micro Switch TEMP COP incorporates two separate 
bimetal elements, one of which is principally responsive 
to current, the other to temperature only. Application to 
a wide range of control problems is facilitated by a selec- 
tion of bimetal elements which can be chosen to give a 
wide range of response to current and temperature. 


If you have an application that calls for maintaining 
temperature, Current, or both, within certain predeter- 
mined limits, you will find the Micro Switch TEMP 
COP reliably useful. The TEMP COP is available in 
either automatic re-cycling or manual reset types. 


Write Micro Switch today. Let us show you how the 
TEMP COP may be just the answer to your temperature 
or current control problems. 


Micro Switch Corporation, Free- 
port, Illinois « Branches: 43 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago (11) + 4900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland (3) « 
11 Park Place, New York City 
(7) + 1709 W. 8th St., Los An. 
geles (14) - Sales & Engineering 
Offices: Boston + Hartford 





LET’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK— 
BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 


jemark MICRO SWITCH is or property and identifies switches 


mode by Micro Switch Corporation 


SWITC 


MICRO (MS. 


Made Only By Micro Switch Corporation 
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Freeport, Illinois, U.S 








WHEN 


brevity is the Sout of Wit- 


IT COMES TO 






URE IT’S EASIER to let your dictation roll along. 
Sure it’s easier to write long copy. Sure it’s easier 
to do all the good, pleasant things of normal peace- 
time business when paper is like water, something you 


can pretty well use as you will. 


' But now, when the increasing paper needs of the armed 
services daily decrease the national supply of paper— 


when paper is a true war essential—that’s a different 


story. 


All of us in business must watch every piece of paper 
or paper board we use. We must judge its use in terms 
of absolute necessity. We must not use a single piece, 
a single inch, of paper which thriftier writing or print- 


ing or packaging can possibly save. 


For multiplied on a national scale, that particular piece 
or inch of paper or paper board becomes the tonnage 
needed by our service forces to ship precious food and 
ammunition and weapons and medical supplies and 


blood plasma to our troops overseas. 





If there’s no Paper Conservation Committee in your 
organization or in your community, why not get one 
going today? 

This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising 


Council in co-operation with the Office of War Information and the War 
Production Board. 








USE LESS PAPER BECAUSE 


It takes 25 tons of blueprint paper to make a 
battleship. 


700,000 different kind of items are shipped to the 
Army—and they’re paper-wrapped or boxed. 


“K" ration containers, shipped from the Eastern 
Seaboard alone, take 662 pounds of paper a 
month. 


Each Signal Corps radio set takes 7 pounds of 
kraft paper, 3 pounds of book paper. 


Each propelling charge for 155-millimeter shell 
takes 3/5 pound”of paper. 





USE LESS PAPER THESE WAYS 


Review all printed forms periodically for essen- 

tiality; consolidation; elimination of waste space; 

standardization of sizes, weights, color, grade; 
elimination of color where possible. 


Eliminate slack fills, thus effecting the economies 
of a smaller package. 


Use 8'x5'2-inch letterheads for short letters? 
inclose them in small. envelopes. 


Adjust the number of units per case to the maxi- 
mum practical. 


Use and re-use carbon paper consistently. 


Conversely, reduce the number of units to utilize 

lighter carton board when such reduction will 

result in less tonnage over-all. Be sure that the 

openings are on the smallest dimension of the 

shipping container, so that the flaps will have the 
smallest area possible. 





LET’S ALL USE LESS PAPER 





Space for this advertisement contributed by ELectricAL MERCHANDISING 
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Profit z20@ by Using Our 
FACTORY SERVICE PLANS 


for Fractional-horsepower Motors 





Under these plans, General Electric will exchange 
or repair any inoperative G-E fractional-horsepower 
motor—except extremely old or obsolete models 
regardless of the type or make of appliance to which it 
is applied. These Factory Service Plans have already 
proved themselves in regular use. 


HOW THESE PLANS CAN HELP YOU 

They will get service business for 
AMD you. The fact that you can handle 
motor repairs promptly and satis- 
factorily will attract customers. 





They will enable you to give 
better motor service because you can 
rely on the G-E factory warranty. 


They will build customer confidence in your shop, 
because you will be able to handle the repair of 
practically any G-E fractional-hp motor, and return 
it with a new-motor warranty. 


They will reduce your service expense, because all 
repairs on G-E fractional-hp motors will be made 
at the G-E factory. You will not have to increase your 
personnel to handle this work. 


WHAT THE THREE PLANS COVER 


1. THE EXCHANGE PLAN. Covers the most 
commonly used types of G-E fractional-hp motors. 
Makes possible immediate replacement, from G-E 
field stocks or from your own buffer stock. Replace- 
ment motors carry the G-E new-motor warranty, 
except for finish. 
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Every week 192,000 G-E employees purchase more 
than a million dollars’ worth of War Bonds. 


2. SPECIAL REPAIR SERVICE 
PLAN. Provides for factory repair 
of semi-standard G-E motors not 
covered by THE EXCHANGE 
PLAN, at established prices. Enables 
you to make quick, accurate, on- 
the-spot estimates. Repaired motors 
carry the G-E new-motor warranty, 
except for finish. 


3. REGULAR REPAIR PLAN. Covers motors 
not included in either of the other two plans, except 
extremely old or obsolete models. Inspection is made 
at the factory, and a cost estimate is submitted before 
work is started. These motors also carry the G-E new- 
motor warranty, except for finish. This plan rounds 
out this G-E service, and enables you to handle re- 
pairs on practically any G-E fractional-hp motor. 


HOW TO GET STARTED 
Your distributor has, or can ob- 
tain, complete details on how to use 
these Factory Service Plans. In- 
formation on _ prices, exchange 
motors, stocks, and how to obtain 
repair service on the motors used 
on your line of appliances is avail- 
able. See your distributor, or write for Bulletin GEA- 
3989, which describes 
these plans in more de- 
tail. General Electric 
Company, Sec. F700-69, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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There’s Only One 


Yes—there’s only one Permaglas 
and nothing else like it. If you are 
interested in selling profitably ina 
market that is demanding newer 
and higher standards of perfection 
in hot water convenience, sani- 
tation, and cleanliness — then 
Permaglas is your answer. 


Permaglas IS actually glass—a 
smooth, lustrous, sanitary blue 
glass lining, permanently fused to 
the inside of the steel tanks in 
SMITHway Automatic Electric 
Water Heaters. 


It's a good name to remember— 
Permaglas— your proof of quality 
— your profitable source of cus- 
tomer satisfaction in the automatic 
water heater field. Permaglas has 
a real inside story that you will 
want to know more about. 


Buy More War Bonds 


imHnway 
tains Glas 


VATER HEATERS 


Offices at: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Tulsa, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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PERMAGLAS! 
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MONO-TRIAD 
CONSTRUCTION 


Each part of a SMITHway Electric 
Water Heater Tank is lined separately 
— carefully inspected — then perma- 
nently joined by SMITH WELDING. 


“Hot Water by Wire” 








General Electric Radio 


Claude J. Hendon has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the South- 
eastern District of the General Elec- 
tric Company’s Electronics Depart- 
ment, according to an announcement 
by A. A. Brandt, general sales man- 
ager for the department. Mr. Hen- 
don will have his headquarters at the 
company’s Atlanta, Ga., office in the 
Red Rock building. 

Mr. Hendon joined the Georgia 
Power Co. in Atlanta in 1923 in the 
sales department. In 1927, he was em- 
ployed by the Edison General Elec- 
tric Appliance Co, at Atlanta, and a 
year later transferred to Chicago to 
become assistant sales manager for 
small appliances for the company. 





CLAUDE J. HENDON 


Mr. Hendon was made district man- 
ager for the G. E. Appliance and 
Merchandise Dept. at Atlanta in 1932. 
Two years later he moved to Bridge- 
port Conn., where he became manager 
of the Heating Devices Section. In 
1940, Mr. Hendon became a vice presi- 
dent of the Silex Co. at Hartford, 
Conn., and in 1943 returned to Atlanta 
to manage the southeastern district 
of the National Housing agency. 


Edison G.E. Appliance Co. 


H. J. Scaife, Hotpoint factory 
branch manager at Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been named manager, Kitchen Sales 
Division, of Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., Inc., G. H. Smith, 
general sales manager, has announced. 
Mr. Scaife returns to Chicago after 
two years at the Buffalo branch, 





H. J. SCAIFE 


He joined Hotpoint at Chicago in 
1936, as assistant refrigeration sales 
manager. In 1938, Mr. Scaife went 
to Honolulu, Hawaii, as Hotpoint’s 
sales representative, returning before 
Pearl Harbor day. 


Nee Goes to Atlanta 


J. T. Nee, formerly Hotpoint’s war 
housing installation supervisor for 
the southeastern area, has been ap- 
pointed Atlanta district sales manager, 
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it was also announced by G. H. Smith. 
Mr. Nee is serving his 26th year 
with the Hotpoint organization, hav- 
ing joined the service department of 
the firm in 1918. Since 1919 he has 
been in the southern area as commer- 
cial cooking service supervisor, elec- 
tric range sales representative, and 
commercial cooking sales manager, 
successively. Before the war, he was 
Atlanta range sales specialist. 


Horton Mfg. Co. 


S. B. Welsh, eastern sales manager 
of Horton Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been elected to the board of 
directors of that company. Mr. Welsh 
has been with Horton since 1936 and, 





S. B. WELSH 


prior to the war, acted as the com- 
pany’s representative in the eastern 
part of the United States, with head- 
quarters in Harrisburg, Pa. Recently 
he has been at the home office assist- 
ing in the war production program. 


Philco Corp. 


Larry F. Hardy has been elected 
vice president in charge of the Home 
Radio Division of Philco Corp., it 
was announced recently by John Ball- 
antyne, president. Mr. Hardy, who 
has been connected with the company 
since 1932, will be in charge of Phil- 
co’s entire home radio business, in- 
cluding radio-phonographs, consoles, 
table models, and small sets. 

After attending Georgetown Uni- 
versity, Mr. Hardy’s duties brought 
him into intimate contact with all sec- 





LARRY F. HARDY 


tions of the radio trade. He served in 
executive capacities as division man- 
ager for Landers, Frary and Clark, 
as New York City manager of motor 
appliances for General Electric and 
as mid-western division manager for 
Ceco Mfg. Co. 

Soon after joining the Philco 
organization in 1932, Mr. Hardy be- 
came manager of the company’s Chi- 
cago branch, and was later named 
division manager for the Northwest 
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jivision. In 1937, he was made vice 
resident and general manager of the 
Simplex Radio Co., a Philco subsid- 
ary. 

In 1939, Mr. Hardy was transferred 
» the home offices of Philco in Phil- 
lelphia to take charge of the com- 


any’s small radio set business, and 
was so successful in increasing Phil- 
o's participation in this branch of 
the industry, that in October, 1941, he 
was named manager of the entire 
Home Radio Set Division. 


Zenith Radio Corp. 


Henry C. Bonfig recently resigned 
as commercial vice president of the 
Radio Corporation of America to join 
the executive staff of Zenith Radio 
Corp., as vice president in charge of 
the household radio sales division, it 
was announced recently by James J. 
Nance, vice president and director of 
sales, and Commander E. F. Mc- 
Donald, Jr., president. 

Nance said that Bonfig’s appoint 
ment to this important post in Zenith’s 
executive organization is in line with 
the company’s program for large post 
war expansion in the field of radi- 
onics, and at the same time enables 
the organization to continue uninter 
rupted production of vital war mate- 
rial. Zenith now has a backlog of 
more than $100,000,000 in government 
orders, he said 

Nance also announced the addition 


of two other sales executives , J 
Farwig, formerly assistant general 
sales manager for Cities Service, was 





HENRY C. BONFIG 


recently appointed sales manager 


the hearing aid division. E. R. Tay 


lor, who in prewar days handled sales 
promotion for Pontiac, heads up the 
newly created sales planning depart 
ment, which will coordinate sales pro 
motion for the company’s principal 
sales divisions 


Nance revealed that Zenith’s ha 


nels of distribution has 1 


ally intact through the war per 

Of 76 wholesale distributors at the 
start of the war, 74 are still active, he 
stated, and most of the con pany’s 


18,000 pre-war dealers have remained 





business and will be available fo 
the resumption of sale of Zenith 
1 hen he « i 1 iga 
lucing for vilia I ept 
Ze *s wo estab i¢ actory 
branche in the ighly itrated 
and specialized areas of New York 


and Chicago, whole sale distribution 

ll continue through independent dis 
ributors. 

In discussing plans for expansio1 
Nance emphasized that Zenith will 
remain exclusively in the field of 
radionics, and has no intentions of 
diversifying into the general field oi 





home appliances, such as refrigerators 
washing machines, vacuum clean 


et 











80% Nickel + 20% Chromium = Chromel —A. Our 
development of this “formula” in 1906, for the first 
time made electric heat available for home and 
industry. As the first practical heating-element alloy, 
Chrome! created an industry and a market for heat- 
ing device makers, and a new business for dealers. 
Likewise, Chromel made possible the use o electric 
heat for manufacturing processes. And electric heat- 
treatment of metal, so important in today’s war effort. 
... Thus, through all these uses of electric heat, also 
was created a new and profitable load for utilities. 
Does not such a formula deserve to be called 
“Famous” —especially when no substitute has been 
found for it, in 38 years? ... For technical data, ask 


for Catalog-M. 





/ 
HOSKINS 
Che 


WIRE 


HOSKINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 
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DISTRIBUTORS— 
These may be the products 
you're looking for! 


HE RUSCO combination storm sash and screen, better known as 
: RUSCO All-Weather Triple-Service Window, combines all the 
advantages of screen, storm sash and weather stripping in one compact 
unit. The patented, all-metal, adjustable closure frame simplifies instal- 
lation and provides a permanent weather seal. 


The RUSCO Window has a ready-made market. Mr. and Mrs. America 
are more fuel saving conscious than ever before. Because fuel shortages 
have forced them to conserve to the limit. Because Uncle Sam has been 


insisting on greater fuel conservation 


The result is ever-increasing demand for the RUSCO Triple-Service 
Windows, oldest and best known combination storm sash and screen on 
the market. And for the past two years our plant has been running at 
capacity 


AN ESTABLISHED SALES APPEAL 


RUSCO Triple-Service Windows have a 
sales story that really sells—greater comfort, 
convenience and economy (fuel savings 
usually pay for windows in a few seasons) 
rainproof, draft-free ventilation 
just 30 seconds to change from screens to 
storm sash, all from inside the house. 
There's nothing like the RUSCO Window 
on the market. Contains patented features 


found 





RUSCO Triple-Service 


in no other unit. Average installa- 


; Window — from storm 
; het 1 > 
tions run between $200 and $300, with an window to screen in 30 
attractive margin of profit and very little seconds! 


seasonal variation in sales. Big seller in low-cost homes 


| OTHER FAST SELLING RUSCO PRODUCTS 
Like RUSCO Windows, RUSCO Venetian Awn- 


ings and RUSCO Permanent Porch Enclosures 
offer a new and better year-round window pro- 
tection. Home owners all over the United States 


are asking to be put on our preferred list for de- 
livery “just as soon as available.” People prepar- 





ing to build postwar homes are specifying 
RUSCO installations in their plans. 


— 





RUSCO All-Metal 


Venetian Awning 


Our national advertising campaign running 
in leading home magazines is lining up 


more customers for dealers. Inquiries are 





pouring in. We have tripled our produc- 


tion and are planning further expansion to 


RUSCO Permanent Porch 
Enclosure 


take care of this huge market 


Distributors Invited 


A limited number of territories are now available. lf you want to 
obtain a valuable franchise with a live, aggressive organization 
write today for information. 


THE F. C RUSSELL COMPANY 


1836-E Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 








Norge-Borg-Warner 


Jack H,. Frohlich, widely known for 
many years in the household appliance 
field, returns to Norge Division of 
Borg-Warner Corp., it is announced 
by M. Glenn O’Harra, vice president 
in charge of sales. Mr. Frohlich be- 
comes promotion manager, returning 
to Norge’s Detroit headquarters from 
Indianapolis where he served as WPB 


of the department in such services as 
kitchen and laundry planning, wiring 
layouts and lighting suggestions, ac- 
cording to Irving W. Clark, manager. 
The Better Homes Department was 
organized recently to coordinate the 
activities of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company in the 
housing of war workers and utlimately, 
in developing the Company’s post-war 
housing markets. 





JACK H. FROHLICH 


district manager. 

Originally associated with Norge in 
1931, he is credited with the organiza- 
tion and direction of the company’s 
first big national promotion program, 
Mr. O'’Harra said. 


Westinghouse 


Appointment of George H. Meilinger 
as manager of the household refrigera- 
tion department recently was an- 
nounced by T. J. Newcomb, sales 
manager of Westinghouse Electric Ap- 
pliance Division, Mansfield, Ohio. Mr. 
Meilinger will direct post-war develop- 
ment, manufacture and sale of home 
refrigeration equipment, including 


A. CARL BREDAHL 


Heck Transfered to Mansfield 


Allyn R. Heck, Cleveland merchan- 
dise manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co. for four years, has 
been appointed regional co-ordinator of 
the Electric Appliance Division of 
Westinghouse it was announced re- 
cently by Charles H. Guy, assistant 
sales manager of the division. 

Making his headquarters at Mans- 
field, Ohio, Mr. Heck will travel 
throughout the company’s Northwest- 
ern and Southwestern Districts, con- 
tacting district offices, distributors, 
department stores and utilities on war- 
time nutrition programs and post war 
appliance distribution. 

From 1934 to 1939 Mr. Heck was 
associated with the Westinghouse 





GEORGE H. MEILINGER 


models fitted with food freezing com- 
partments, 

Joining Westinghouse in 1938 as 
western regional supervisor of the re- 
frigeration department, two years later 
he was promoted to sales development 
manager. Prior to joining Westing- 
house, he was associated with General 
Electric Co. 


Westinghouse Better Homes 


A. Carl Bredahl, chief of the me- 
chanical-electrical-utilities division of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority 
since 1934, has been appointed techni- 
cal director of the Westinghouse Better 
Homes Department. 

Mr. Bredahl will be responsible for 


ALLYN R. HECK 


plant in Mansfield, serving first as 
Central District merchandise sales 
supervisor, Central District sales pro- 
motion manager and later sales super- 
visor for the headquarters refrigera- 
tor section. 


Westinghouse Supply Co. 


V. C. Bruce Wetmore, relinquishing 
active management of the New Eng- 
land (Wetmore-Savage) district, now 
is devoting himself to the overall com- 
pany interest in its customer relation- 
ships. EE. V. Wetmore, formerly 
assistant district manager, becomes 
New England district manager in 
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the development of all technical phases charge of the Supply Co. business. 
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What 
Mrs. Wright 
found on 
Mr. Wright's 
Desk 


is it there? ... Her April Companion. 

Why’s it there? Mr. Wright plans to read it. Last night 
his wife mentioned having read a Companion article about 
wartime buying. It sounded as if it might be filled with 
pointers about wartime selling. Mr. Wright’s going to find 
out. He sells shoes. The same thing is happening in appliance 
stores, clothing, groceries, drugs — in fact in all lines of 
retailing. 

When a husband borrows his wife’s wartime Companion, 
he hasn’t suddenly turned domestic. He has borrowed a 
business magazine, to read about his business. That’s good 
business. 

The Companion is showing thousands of intelligent 
women what to demand and expect in wartime buying. It is 
challenging them to live well, and proving that they can, in 
these “‘shortage’”’ days. 

It is glorifying honest buying and selling. It is fighting all 
practices and attitudes that might threaten retailing after the 
war, unless Black Market shyster-ism is ended now. 

The Companion makes sense to a business man. Prove it. 
Read your wife’s copy. 
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IN THE APRIL COMPANION 
BUSINESS MEN SHOULD READ 


“The Front of Human Decency” 

Herbert Hoover's challenging article says America’s young 
people are in danger. Their danger is your danger. If they 
crack up, as they could crack up, there’s no tomorrow for 
American life or American business. You business men are in 
a position to help young people greatly. What can you do? 
Read this, and find out, and act! 


“Will the Battle-Shocked Come Home Cured?” 


They will /oo& all right, but war will have done strange and 
terrible things to the nerves of many boys who once worked 
for you. And when they come back to their old jobs, you will 
have to help them fit themselves again into peacetime life as 
producers. It’s good business to know what’s in this article. 


COMPANION 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS O? 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, COLLIER’S, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


FIGHTING CHAMPION OF HONEST BUSINESS 
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25 Seconds... 












...1 head is better than 2! 


For 25 seconds, the bombardier is both that and pilot. No time for 
two heads to get together. In those paltry moments, about half the 
time you need to read this, he must make a number of sighting ad- 
justments. Speed, bomb fall, range, and drift must be precisely 
related to score “on the nose” hits. All, in 25 seconds. Who, then, 


will steer the ship? 


*® Of this need, the Norden Automatic Pilot was born. Holding the 
plane level and true on its course while lightning answers to knotty 
mathematical equations are “figured” by the electric computer is 


the automatic pilot’s job. 


* And number one among our jobs is the production and delivery 
of those automatic pilots and electric gyro motors for the Norden 
Bombsight System. We like to think that the five years we've been 
at it help make things easier for the bombardier . . . for the 25 see- 


onds that count. 


* Do you want to get “on target” with any problem involving 
electric fans? If you need repair parts for R & M Fans—or want 
complete repair jobs done for you get in touch with us, or the 


nearest R & M branch office listed below. 


ROBBINS « MYERS Penc. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO «+ Branch Offices in: 


EAST: MIDDLE WEST: SOUTH: 


NEW YORK 

200 Varick St 
PHILADELPHIA 
401 N. Broad St 


CHICAGO 
2400 W. Madison St. 
KANSAS CITY 
215 Pershing Road 


DALLAS 
1100 Cadiz St. 
NEW ORLEANS 
116 Arlington Dr, 


WEST: SAN FRANCISCO, 237 Rialto Building 


CANADA: THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Brantford, Ont. 












Chrysler Airtemp 


J. J. Donovan, formerly manager of 
the Air Conditioning Department of 
General Electric Co., and more re- 
cently with Servel, Inc., and WPB at 
Washington, D.C., has been named 
regional manager of the Chrysler Air- 
temp New York office. In his new 
connection with Airtemp Division of 
Chrysler Corp., Mr. Donovan will 
direct sales and service activities in 
the greater New York area and in 
New England. 

For the past three years Mr. Dono- 
van has been associated with WPB as 
assistant director of the Automotive 
Division, with direct responsibility for 
the production of automotive replace- 
ment parts and electric storage bat- 





J. J. DONOVAN 


teries for industrial and submarine 
use, 

Prior to his WPB work, he ac- 
quired wide experience in the refrig- 
eration and air conditioning fields, 
breaking in with Frigidaire in 1923 
when it was a division of Delco Light 
Corp. He later joined the G-E refrig- 
eration department as district manager 
of the Pittsburgh district. 

Advancing rapidly in the G-E 
organization, in 1932 he was appointed 
manager of the Air Conditioning De- 
partment, setting up the company’s 
initial effort in this important field, 
and served in this capacity until he 
formed his own company, Wildon, Inc. 
During 1940 he became associated with 


Servel, Inc., on a special assignment. 
White Appointed 

Cliff S. White has been appointed 

district representative for Airtemp, 


according to a 
by Edmund A. 
supervisor. 
training in 


recent announcement 
Orrell, northern sales 
Following preliminary 
Dayton, Mr. White will 


Hill & Co., commercial refrigerate 
manufacturer, over an ll-year perio: 
In this connection Mr. White starte 
as a field man, later spent considerab| 
time in the factory, and then returne: 
to the field as a special representative 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


F. J. Kluempers has been appointe 
manager of the Fairbanks, Morse ¢ 
Co. Stoker Division, succeeding H. L 
3ilsborough, resigned. 


American Central Mfg. Corp. 
The appointment of Harry A. Arm- 


bright as eastern sales manager for 
the American Central Manufacturing 





H. A. ARMBRIGHT 


is announced 
Ferreri, vice president in 
sales. 


Corp., Connersville, Ind., 
by ma < 
charge of 

Armbright, whose headquarters will 
be in New York, will direct sales 
in the 13 eastern states from Maine 
to Virginia. 

Armbright comes to American Cen- 
tral from the modern kitchen division 
of Pierce Phelps, Inc. of Philadelphia, 
where he was in charge of kitchen 
modernization and merchandising. A 
native of Richmond, Va., he has been 
associated for the past 21 years with 
top ranking manufacturers of elec- 
trical appliances, including Maytag, 
Crosley and Bendix. 


Coen in Midwest 


The appointment of Larry E. Coen 
as midwestern division manage 
the American Central Mfg. 
Connersville, Ind., is announced 
N. C. Ferreri, vice president in charg 
of sales. 


Cort 
by 


Coen, whose headquarters will 


in Chicago, will direct sales in 17 mid- 





CLIFF S. WHITE 


take up an assignment in the Cincin- 


natti territory. 

Mr. White’s experience in the re- 
frigeration industry was gained 
hrough an association with C. V. 
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LARRY E. COEN 


western and southwestern states. | 
comes to American Central from t! 


Ebco Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., where 


he has been sales for t 


past three years. 


manager 
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“U” PLAN CHECK LIST — Quantities of 
“U” Plan Check Lists are being supplied 
to “U” Planners free of charge. They 
can be used as an economical mailing 
piece with your own letter on the back 
and can then serve as a basic part of 
your priority or preference system. 








‘ as cae NATIONAL ADVERTISING—Every “U” 
a Os Planner reaps the benefit of full page 
= color advertisements running in 14 
—* national magazines throughout the 
year. Forty million messages featur- 
ing the “U” Plan will be addressed to 
present and post-war customers. To 
take advantage of this advertising 
campaign now in full swing, you 
must identify your store as “U” 
Plan Headquarters. 


ncaa 8 









PROMOTIONAL PACKAGE — The 
free Promotional Package includes 
blow-ups of National Advertising, 
Counter Cards, Window Cards and 
Window Banners that tell custom- 
ers at a glance you area“U”’ Planner. 
Consumer Booklets, War Bond En- 
velopes and Check Lists help you 
make direct contagts and a com- 
. plete Mat Serviee makes it possible 
for you to announce the “U” Plan 
in local newspapers. “= 


pt on 
Ask yourself—can | afford to miss tying in with the “U” Plan for “V” YOURS 
Day. Universal is contributing the Plan, the National Advertising, 


Plan Book and Promotional Package. You invest no money—merely 


fill out the coupon to get started. Do it now! FOR THE ASKING! 


UNIVERSAL ren 


PLAN BOOK—The “U” Plan for “V” 
Day takes concrete form in the 20-page 
four-color Plan Book which explains 
every phase of the activity in detail. 
The Plan Book alone is a contribution 
to intelligent, down-to-earth post-war 
planning. Send for it today as your first 
step toward becoming a “U” Planner. 








LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 





























J Dept. EM { 
New Britain, Conn. 
Gentlemen: | 
I wish to become a “U” Plan Dealer — please send 
free “U” Plan for “V” Day Plan Book to 
\ Name. | 
G—-== Address. 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK © NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
$% | City. _ State. t 
A A GE GE eG 
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A TOASTMASTER 








WIDE-AREA, LOW-TEMPERATURE HEATING IS THE 
SECRET OF THE LONG, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE OF 
CLARK ELECTRIC WATER HEATERS 


There are hundreds of Clark Electric Water Heaters in use 
today, still functioning perfectly after fifteen and twenty 
years of service in both hard and soft water. This rugged 
dependability is convincing proof of the correctness of the 
famous Clark "Black Heat" principle which makes use of a 


broad band of gentle heat applied to the outside of the tank. 


These first Clark Heaters, like those of the present, are free 
from liming, scaling and corrosion because this wide-area, 
low-temperature method of heat application prevents any 
part of the tank from reaching a temperature high enough 
to cause these destructive effects. Consequently, long, 
trouble-free service is the rule and not the exception in 
Clark Heaters. 


P.S. Sorry, no Clark Heaters are available at this time. After Victory 
we shall be glad to supply your needs. 


McGRAW ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CLARK WATER HEATER DIVISION 
520! West 65th St. 


CLAR 


CHICAGO 


Electric 
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WATER HEATERS 
PRODUCT 


SPREAD THE HEAT AND 
YOU LENGTHEN THE LIFE 


| 





Sylvania Electric Products 


Expansion of sales and service re- 
quirements on the West Coast was 
announced recently with formal notice 
that Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
has appointed B. K. Wickstrum as 
Pacific Coast sales manager, for its 
lighting products. The announcement 
was made by Robert H. Bishop, gen- 
eral sales manager of Sylvania’s Light- 
ing Division, at his New York Office. 





D. K. WICKSTRUM 


Simultaneously, it was announced 
that Mr. Wickstrum will have two 
assistants, C. W. Dickinson, manager 
of the Northwest Division with head- 
quarters in Seattle, and G. W. Field, 
manager of the California Division 
which includes Nevada, Utah and 
Arizona in addition to California. 

Mr. Wickstrum, a native westerner, 
has been with Sylvania for a number 
of years. For the past four years he 
has been advertising manager of the 
Lighting Division, and he carries into 
his new position a thorough knowledge 
of company background and policy 
as well as a complete understanding of 
Sylvania products and manufacturing 
principles, said Mr. Bishop. Mr. 
Wickstrum is a graduate of North- 
western University, and had four years 
of selling and advertising experience 
with the Hearst newspaper organiza- 
tion before he joined Sylvania. 


Connor Appointed 


George C. Connor, radio field engi- 
neer, Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 
has been appointed manager of the 
California division of his company’s 
equipment tube sales, it is announced 
by C. W. Shaw, general sales manager 
of Sylvania’s Radio Tube Division. 





GS. C. CONNOR 


Mr. Connor will make his headquarters 
in the Los Angeles office, 555 So. 
Flower St. 


Electric Bond and Share Co. 


A. E. Schwartz, formerly with Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Co., has. rejoined 
the organization. He now is located 
at Ebasco Services, Inc., New York. 


A reorganization of Ebasco Serv- 
ices to meet client’s post-war needs 
led to the return of Mr. Schwartz 
to Electric Bond and Share Co. With 
17 years experience in the gas and 
electric appliance industry, he is well 
qualified to promote the use of such 
equipment through association with 
manufacturers as well as with organi- 
zations in the field. 

His experience includes work with 
Westinghouse, Minnesota Power and 





A. E. SCHWARTZ 


Light, Bryant Heater Co., and private 
electrical contracting business. With 
Minnesota Power and Light Co. he 
completely organized a sales depart- 
ment having 28 stores located in three 
States. 


Graybar Electric Co. 


John E. Fontaine has taken over 
managerial duties at Graybar’s Beau- 
mont, Texas office, replacing J. P. 
O’Neill who recently died after 27 
years of continuous service with the 
company. 

Originally joining Graybar-Dallas 
in 1928 as a warehouse clerk, later 
that year he was transferred to Ft. 
Worth, returning to Dallas in 1930 
as assistant power apparatus specialist. 
Prior to his recent appointment, he 
was a salesman serving both the Ft. 
Worth and Dallas Territories. 


Radio Corp. of America 


Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr., manager of 
the RCA Department of Information, 
has been appointed director of adver- 





ORRIN E. DUNLAP 


tising and publicity for RCA, it was 
announced recently by David Sarnoff, 
president of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 

Mr. Dunlap succeeds Horton H. 
Heath, who has accepted a position 
with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany as assistant to vice president 


and general manager. 
i 
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The Lost Battalion Had No Radios 
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1944 


1 9 1 8 ... Surrounded by Germans in the Argonne / 
Forest, the 550 men of the Lost Battalion were 
reduced to 194 before rescue came. Communications 

were one-way by carrier pigeon. 


J 1944. .+ Today, in the thickest jungles, in the 
remotest outposts, in the air and on the sea, messages 
are exchanged in a split second—distance is annihi- } 
Vv 


lated —thanks to radio and electronic products. 1 


entinel 


SENTINEL Equipment contributes to the effectiveness 
of modern radio communications and the prominent part radio 
is playing achieving victory for the United Nations. Management, 
engineering and production staffs of Sentinel Radio Corporation 
are proud of their equipment as it serves on global fronts. When 
victory comes, distributors and dealers of Sentinel radio and 


electronic equipment will profit by supplying a long denied demand. 


SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 
2020 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILL. 
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What % of the 
Postwar Heating 
Market will YOU 
be able to get? 









































Postwar planning committees in the Heating Industry advise us 
that many new postwar homes will be adequately heated with two 
quarts of oil per hour or less, that the majority will be heated 
with less than three quarts per hour (figure 35,000 BTU input, 


per quart and that their owners will demand automatic oil heat. 


As you know, this demand cannot be met by pressure type oil-burn- 
ing equipment, which is not satisfactory in these small capacities. 
Therefore, your biggest postwar heating profits will have to come 


...AND 


from the sale of vaporizing type oil-burning equipment.. 


H. C. Little leads 
the field... 





It has been repeatedly proved that H. C. Little Burner 
Co. leads the field in the sale of vaporizing type oil- 
burning furnaces. For example, in a recent impartial survey of oil heating 
dealers (conducted by a nationally recognized magazine) 95% of the warm 


air furnaces with vaporizing burners sold were reported to be H. C. Little, while 


ther brand names accounted for less than 1% each 


If you want a BIG PERCENTAGE of the 


postwar heating business in your com- 





nunity, you'll want to sell H. C. Little 
The heart of any oil-fired unit 
H. C. Lictle 


offers the only automatic 


a complete line of small capacity, auto- 


is the burner 
matic oil-burning units especially de- 
vaporizing burner employing 


signed for small homes electric ignition 


Get your share of Postwar Heating Profit 





6 


H. C. LITTLE 


BURNER CO. 
San Rafael, Calif. 












Send for your copy of 
“How to Get Real Profits 
in Postwar Heating” 
It's an eye-opener. - 





Branches in 
Principal Cities 
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WITH THE DISTRIBUTORS 





D. W. May Forms New 
Distributing Company 


The formation of D. W. May, Inc., 
for warehousing and distribution of 
nationally-known lines of radio, tele- 
vision and household 
been announced by D 


appliances, has 
W. May who 
recently resigned as eastern regional 


manager of the Electronics Depart- 
ment of General Electric Co. Head- 
quarters for the new concern will be 


1 East 42 St.. New York. 





D. W. MAY 


An exclusive franchise for the dis- 
tribution of Farnsworth Television 
and Radio in the metropolitan market 
is the first connection to be announced 
by the new firm. 

Associated with G-E for eight years, 
in 1935 May had a hand in the in- 
troduction of the company’s new line 


| of radios and, as manager of the New 


| handled the 





York branch of the radio division, he 
subsequently directed the distribution 
of the G-E automatic blanket and the 
vacuum cleaner in that area. 

In the early days of radio, he dis- 
tributed many lines, among them 
Crosley and Majestic. Later, he 
Philco line. 


Majestic Forms Chicago 
Distributing Company 


R. E. McGreevy, former general 
manager of the Zenith Radio Distrib- 
uting Corp., has become associated 
with Majestic Radio & Television 
Corp., according to an announcement 
by E. A. Tracey, president. 

With the announcement of Mr. Mc- 
Greevy’s appointment, Mr. Tracey re- 





market—Chicago. The new compan 
ill I “—— ly ary 
will be a wholly-owned subsidiary « 
Majestic, but will be divorced fro: 
the manufacturing company and dea 
solely with distribution and merchan 


dising in the Chicago market 


Cleveland Distributing 
Company is Formed 


D. L. Edelmuth, vice-president oi 
the Cleveland Co-operative Stove Co 
has announced the creation of a new 





ROGER E. SARGENT 


division to be known as the Cleveland 
Distributing Co., which will distribute 
household appliances and radio in the 
Cleveland wholesale area of 21 coun- 
ties. 

Roger E. Sargent, who for 25 
years has been in sales executive posts 
in the area with Apex Electrical 
Mfg. Co. and Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
Co., has been appointed general man- 
ager of the new organization. 

Cleveland Distributing will hanrle 
the Grand line of gas ranges which 
is manufactured by the Grand Home 
Appliance Co., another division of 
Cleveland Co-operative Stove Co. 
Offices, showroom and warehouse are 
at 2323 East 67th St., Cleveland, O. 


Crosley Appointments 


The appointment of Western Mer- 
chandise Distributors, Inc., Buffalo, as 
distributor for The Crosley Corp. 
in that territory, recently was an- 


nounced by J. H. Rasmussen, Crosley 
commercial manager. 





R. E. McGREEVY 
affirmed the Majestic policy of dis- 
tribution through independent dis- 


tributors with the exception of a single 
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LEE WELLS 


The firm is headed by E BE. 
Ingraham, president, and Lee Wells, 
general manager, both of whom have 
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TELEVISION IN A RANGE? 


INCONEL Sheathed Heating Units? 
YES! 











6 BIG ADVANTAGES 


of Inconel Units 


TROUBLE-FREE — Built to last for the 
life of the range. 


RUST-PROOF — and won't crack, warp 
or scale. 


CAN'T SHORT CIRCUIT— Insulated ele- 
ments are fully enclosed and hermet- 
ically sealed. 


CONVENIENT TO USE—and easy to 
clean. 


SAFE—No live parts exposed. 


ECONOMICAL— Transfer heat fast 
with minimum loss—operate at full 
rated wattage for life. 
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Nothing, we are told, is impossible today . . . and tomor- 
row there may even be electric range-television combi- 
nations. 

From all indications, however, it looks like range manu- 
facturers are going to keep both feet on the kitchen floor. 

They’re designing electric ranges that will be attrac- 
tive, modern, substantial ... but they’re not forgetting 
that the primary function of a range is cooking! 

Manufacturers need not be told that glistening, 
streamlined appearance makes sales... but dependable, 
economical performance keeps customers satisfied... 
builds their good-will and yours . . . safeguards profit for 
you as well as the manufacturer. 

That’s why, for example, Inconel Sheathed Heating 
Units will be used in tomorrow’s electric ranges. Not 
new, not untried, Inconel Units have demonstrated their 
value by years of unfailing service under all conditions. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





been engaged in the major household 
appliance business for more than 20 
years, having served as distributors 
for leading refrigeration and appliance 
lines. 


In another Crosley distribution move, 
Mr. Rasmussen announces the ap- 
pointment of the Graybar Electric Co., 
Inc., as distributor for its products 
in the state of Florida. L. G. Fields, 
Peninsular district manager, is i: 
| charge of the main office at Jackson 

ville, with branches in Miami, Tamp: 

and Orlando. 


In the Colorado territory, the Larsor 
Distributing Co., Denver, headed by 
Otis L. Larson, has been appointed 
| distributor of Crosley Corp. products, 

according to Mr. Rasmusson. Oper- 

ated for many years as the Larson- 

Nash Motors Company, as distributor 








of Nash automobiles in several states F yc 
the firm became Colorado distributo rol 
| for the Kelvinator line in 1937, as a . 
: “ split : 
result of the merger of Nash and ; 
O PUBT Pema Kelvinator, and then operated under birth 
the name of the Larson Distributing 
| Co. This franchise was discontinued For tl 
| last year. “ 
oe = | The Bendix automatic home laundry se 
| distributorship was added three years the sé 
ago. _Larson will continue to handle the p 
| Bendix. 
) ' 
7 = wed a The Crosley Corp., it also is an- For dl 
nounced, has appointed the Dutton- into < 
j i Sd ime Lainson Company of Hastings as Cen- Empi 
. tral Nebraska distributor. Part of 


Kansas also is included. gee’ 
The company, headed by H. A of de 





bad baad Lainson, president, was formed as a 
inis partnership in 1886 and has grown “The 
to be one of the larger wholesale dis s 
' , tributors in the mid-west, traveling closir 
i representatives through six states. In by a 
addition to electrical goods and major busin 
appliances, electrical supplies and s 
radio parts, the firm also lists hard- To m 
¥. iia —_ si ar — ' ; ware, automotive parts and acces- grow 
OUR customers know that le mon juice will pe rman ntly stain most finishes, Yet this highly | sories, tools and many other products “am 
acid fruit will not harm a porcelain range or refrigerator with an acid-resisting finish—even | A special division of the company’s a 
if left on the gleaming surface overnight. Make the test yourself. distributing operation, however, will pani 
be devoted exclusively to Crosley 
radios and major household appliances. “The 
and A lighted cigarette offers another dramatic test. Lay one on histo 
? a porcelained product. Let it burn out. Flick off the ashes — LANDERS. FRARY & CLARK impe 
4 and you can quickly wipe away every trace of yellow stain. — ; J ment 
Strong, Carlyle & Hammond Co a 
Cleveland, O., and Appliance Whole gone 
. . . > P calers . y O. have been 
Porcelain will withstand great heat. It is a glass-hard min- alers, Inc., Youngtown, O. have bee 
appointed exclusive franchised dis Th 
eral substance fused on a special kind of iron at 1550° F.— | tributors of Universal appliances, in- e 
ee . ing e ig , equipment stan¢ 
a temperature that would burn organic finishes to a crisp. Guy tome lity euepee 
vacuum cleaners, ranges, water heat- peor 
| ers. The firms will also distribute chat 
ie ' : Universal small appliances on a non ” ’ 
Porcelain is easy to clean and is the most sanitary of all exclusive basis in their respective ter New 


finishes. It never needs scrubbing or scouring and its beau- ritories. and 
tiful appearance lasts the life of the appliance. 





SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. But 


™ 
3 
1 


A. R. Oliver, field sales manager 
of renewal tube sales for Sylvania 

WA Electric Products Inc., has opened th 
Many will be porcelain on Armco Ingot Iron the most he ss org om Co., wr W 
: : : 7 acks rd. icago, as e} sive 
widely used metal base for this exacting purpose, reve ac Rangtas ee hk 2 


Chicago area. i. 


the ideal finish for your domestic appliances after the war. 


1 
These practical household advantages will make porcelain HELP inst 7 yos 
wiTH 


Manufacturers are now busy making war equipment. 
But they are also planning ahead for post-war products that 
will have a beautiful and durable porcelain surface. Porce- 
lain-enameled products have proved their worth. You will 
find them as easy to sell as ever — with a good profit to your 





| Walgreen Now Has 460 Stores 








ALB. 
store. The American Rolling Mill Company, 921 Curtis Face oy Fr Boal yng +. 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. | electrical items, was the recent repo: Su 

from the corporation which declaré ae 

r ; os that the chain now has 460 units. N¢ B - 

a : e ss ef. sales for the year endjng Sept. 30) Su 
THE IDEAL MATERIAL FOR TOMORROW'S APPLIANCES $17,000,000 ahead of the previous yea 
$17,000,000 ahead of the previous yea 

> Net profit was $3,269,519. ia 
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F you know Roman history at all, you know it 

roughly covers a period of a thousand years, 
split sharply in the middle shortly before the 
birth of Christ. 


For the first five centuries Rome thought of it- 
self as a free Republic; this phase, marked by 
the self-reliance and dynamic individualism of 
the people, was the period of achievement. 


For the next 500 years the government hardened 
into an autocracy; under the paternalism of the 
Empire both hope and ambition in the people 
gave way to pessimism — and this was the period 
of decline. 


“Then,” writes an observant historian, “came the 
closing scene. The Roman peace was succeeded 
by a half-century of military anarchy in which 
business was disrupted and wealth redistributed. 
To meet the demands of the soldiers and of the 
growing bureaucracy, the government resorted 
to repeated devaluations of the currency, accom- 
panied by increasing taxation. 


“The energetic middle class was hard hit,” our 
historian goes on, “and the poor were further 
impoverished. Finally there was complete regi- 
mentation in a totalitarian state. The heart had 
gone out of the people, and the Empire crumbled.” 


There were no newspapers in Old Rome, to 
stand watch on government and to warn the 
people of encroachments on their rights. As for 
that, there were no free newspapers in Fascist 
New Rome, which is one reason it went Fascist 
and has now collapsed. 


But there are newspapers in America — fighting 


HEARST NEWS PAPERS 


IThere we 


in Old Rc 


newspapers, vigilant and fearless on the side of 
the people’s liberties — free newspapers, un- 
matched in their efficiency of news coverage and 
news interpretation. 


Hearst Newspapers are proud to be of that serv- 
iceable company, whose mission it is not alone to 
be on guard in the American people’s interest, 
but also to herald the signs and possibilities of 
their further advance. 


In more than a dozen of the great key cities of 
the nation, Hearst Newspapers have served their 
readers so well for so long, the nearly 5,000,000 
families they reach hold them in special regard. 
Thus: 


If it is on-the-minute, accurate news they want, 
they look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is authentic inter pretation of events or trust- 
worthy editorial counsel they want, they look to 
Hearst Newspapers first. 


If it is features, newspictures, cartoons, column- 
ists’ comment, society, Sports or business news 
they want, they look to Hearst Newspapers first. 


There is a lesson here which no sensible advertiser 
with an eye on the future will ignore. 


It is simply that in planning marketing programs 
to reach these people, he should look to Hearst 
Newspapers first, as do they. 





Serving the American People — their Freedom, Security and Progress — by providing them trustworthy News, Comment, Counsel, Entertainment, and Advertising. 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION 
Morning and Sunday 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN 


Morning and Evening 


Sunday Evening and Sunday 
BALTIMORE NEWS-POST DETROIT TIMES 

Evening Evening and Sunday 
BOSTON ADVERTISER LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 

Sunday Morning and Sunday 





E 






BOSTON RECORD AND AMERICAN 


CHICAGO HERALD-AMERICAN 
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LOS ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS 
Evening 


NEW YORK MIRROR 
Morning and Sunday 


SAN FRANCISCO CALL-BULLETIN 
Evening 


OAKLAND POST-ENQUIRER 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
Morning and Sunday 


Evening 
PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Morning and Sunday 


Evening and Sunday 


NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Evening and Sunday 


1944 


SAN ANTONIO LIGHT 
Evening and Sunday 


SEATTLE POST-IN TELLIGENCER 
Morning and Sunday 
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Hoover Dealers Have a Head Start . 
Overwhelming Consumer Preference 


LET'S LOOK AT SOME CLEANER FACTS— 


The Hoover Cleaner enjoys a 5 to 1 preference among 
consumers, impartial surveys show. Nearly six million 
Hoover Cleaners have been sold. 

Facts like these tell the sales head start that Hoover 
dealers have, and will have again, when highly com- 
petitive selling days return. 

There are others . . . such as the product itself, the 
consistent national advertising, the prestige of the 
Hoover name . . . But they all point up to one all-im- 
portant fact for any Hoover dealer—overwhelming con- 
sumer preferenc e. 

These days Hoover is busy building equipment to 
shorten the war—and has just been awarded the sec- 
ond star for its Army-Navy 


E”’ flag in recognition of 
“continued outstanding production of war material.” 

When the time comes, Hoover will be ready with a 
new and finer Hoover to hold and increase this Hoover 
leadership in the electric cleaner field. 


The HOOVER 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF 


IT BEATS...AS IT SWEEPS... AS IT CLEANS 








THE HOOVER COMPANY 
North Canton, Ohio 


Canada: Wamilten, Ontario + England: Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex 


fo 
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Minority Report on That Housing Boom 





cities were measured and analyzed, it 
would be seen that there is sufficient 
space within cities for the provision of 
parks, free areas and less costly land. 
The fact that we crowd some land and 
waste other land makes the productive 
land more expensive. We are sorely 
|in need of some system of revaluation 
|and redistribution of city lands so that 
our cities may once more be the hubs of 
interest and the centers of living—a 
more spacious living. 

If private industry is to supply the 
vast potential market after the war, 
it cannot give glib or pat answers to- 
day to the gaps which lie between 
possibility and accomplishment. A 
| prominent Washington builder re- 
|cently gave eight “specific procedures” 
| which will make it possible for private 
enterprise to supply housing for the 
low income group. Not one of the 
leight brings us a whit nearer to our 
goal. Each of the eight is a splendid 
example of pious hopes founded upon 
wishful thinking and nothing in the 
| till. Until those eight pious hopes 
|are substantiated by something we can 
| count upon, we cannot put reliance in 
| them. 

It is worthwhile to take time to 
analyze them for they are typical of 
the glib assurances too frequently 
made that we can build for the low 
income groups without public assist- 
ance, 

Our Washington builder who really 
speaks for many builders counts upon: 





1. Technological advances in materials 
and equipment to substantially reduce build- 
ing costs. 


I have not been able to find any 
definite knowledge on this point. The 
statement is debatable. If the industry 
is to rely on construction cost savings 
we should have definite knowledge of 
the approximate percentage of antici- 
pated cost reduction. 


2. More nearly continuous employment 
in the building trades will contribute to 
reduction costs. 


An annual wage in the building 
trades has been under discussion for 
many years. It is still being discussed. 
It is still desirable. It is still beyond 
our reach. We cannot count upon the 
ll engender until we have 
worked out a means of attaining an 
annual wage agreement and until we 
have reckoned the amount that the 
innual wage will actually cut from 
building cost. What will the saving 
actually be when and if it is achieved? 


saving it Wi 


3. Modernization and standardization of 
building codes will permit economies. 


Now, let’s not count our chickens 
before they hatch. It is a well estab- 
lished fact that building codes are 
| obsolete and require streamlining, but 
the recognition of the fact does not 
bring us to the brink of accomplish- 
ment. It is a long and tough road that 
must be traveled. Strongly entrenched 
interests guard the old codes zealously. 
We do not know how long it will take 
to change the codes and—what is more 
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—we do not know the exact dollars 
and cents savings that will result. 


4. FHA should be empowered to ensure 
90% long-term amortized loans at 3%, for 
low cost ($4,009 and under) housing units, 


FHA would insure the mortgage~— 
not lend the money. Where will 3% 
mortgage money come from in boom 
times ? 


5. A similar device is prescribed for re- 
modeling sound structures. 

6. He prescribes rigid enforcement of ex. 
isting health and safety laws and recom. 
mends that others be promulgated. 


Unfortunately the enforcement of 
existing laws does little to remedy the 
roots of slum evils. Enforcement acts 
as a palliative which makes living in 
obsolete homes more bearable. It does 
much. In New York City, for in- 
stance, it has made tenement owners 
fire retard the steps and the cellar ceil- 
ings. Tragic tenement fires and ensu- 
ing deaths have diminished since New 
York State passed laws requiring such 
fire retarding and New York City en- 
forced those laws. 

A landlord is now required to pro- 
vide a separate toilet for the use of 
the tenants of every apartment. 

But these advances, excellent as they 
are, have not altered the other condi- 
tions which mark obsolete housing. 
Many of the shells are not worthy of 
the addition of new materials. Obso- 
lete, dark, tumbledown shanties and 
tenements should go and should not be 
preserved. Rehabilitation is good only 
for the structurally sound buildings in 
neighborhoods that are beginning tc 
run down but contain the essentials in 
space and other qualifications for 
revitalization. 


7. Taxation on residential real estate must 
be spread to a broader base. 


True, but that has been advocated 
these many years. Can we count upon 
its accomplishment and measure the 
amount of cost reduction it will bring 
when we have no hint that real estate 
taxes will actually be lowered in the 
near future ? 


8. A Land Reclamation Commission should 
be set up to assemble land for rehabilitation 
and rebuilding by private enterprise. 


This eighth point, like the others, 
carries pregnant suggestions but there 
is nothing to put one’s finger upon at 
this moment. There are numerous 
suggestions of land reclamation means 
but none have crystallized. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the proponents of urban 
redevelopment theories have not 
been able to agree upon the source 
from which help should be sought. 
Some seek the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; others spurn it. Some s« 
the aid of the municipalities; others 
scoff that source as impecunious, a 
therefore incompetent. Some point to 
rising State financial stability and look 
to the state for help. 

Before we can measure the work 
that private industry can do in revan'{ - 

(Continued on next page) 
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AWARDED TO THE MEN AND WOMEN OF 


WESTCLOX 


FOR THEIR FINE PRODUCTION RECORD 


‘ves, sir, the reason you haven’t had 
Westclox to sell, Mr. Dealer, is because 
our folks are busy making war material 
to shorten the war, and hasten the day 
when we'll be back with you again.” 
General ‘Time 


Westclox, Division of 


Instruments Corporation, La Salle- 


= Bey Dew ElecHee. 


Peru, Illinois. 


*Trade Mark Registered, United States Patent Office 





ing our city slum. and providing hous- 
ing for those who live there, we must 
have a plan that can work and can ob- 
tain public support. 

Until this eight-point platform is 
given satisfactory implementation, we 
have no basis for establishing a new 
goal line to which private industry can 
go in providing new housing for low 
income groups. Until we get a new 
goal line we must count upon public 
funds to provide housing for those in- 
come groups not presently taken care 
of by private financiers. Meanwhile, 
all construction is carried out by pri- 
vate concerns—whether the financing 
is by private enterprise or public 
funds. 

If public funds are required for that 
part of the housing demand that cannot 
be handled without aid we must begin 
now to consider the manner in which 
they should be provided so that the 
framework will be ready when it is 
needed. 

There are still other factors which 
will influence the builders’ post-war 
opportunities. For example, you who 
supply the materials will want to know 
the scope of post-war building. Will 
the post-war trend follow the war 
trend of large residential develop- 
ments ? 

The war has accustomed us to large 
scale housing operations. We needed 
thousands of new homes in production 
areas. We needed them at the drop of 
a hat. We ceased speaking of build- 
ing, house by house. Big need created 
big talk. We spoke of “home produc- 
tion,” and poured forth 1,000, 2,000, 
5,000 houses into Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire; Bridgeport, Connecticut; 
Camden, New Jersey; into Norfolk, 
San Diego, Mobile. Will we build in 
large unit doses when the war is over? 
Or will we return to smaller construc- 
tion habits—Custom built production? 

The war caused an avalanche of 
large real estate developments because 
there was immediate need of thousands 
of new families at new production 
plants and every available existing 
dwelling was already filled. Peace, 
with its slower-paced changes, will not 
be likely to present such requirements. 
Therefore, the large real estate de- 
velopment may be relegated to the oc- 
casional. Smaller suburban additions 
of 50 to 100 houses may be customary 
— as they were before the war. If 
large city slum areas are cleared they 
may provide the opportunity for large 
scale building. 

But the esthetic taste of the Ameri- 
can public has been offended by the 
architectural monotony of large scale 
developments during the war and im- 
mediately preceding the war. That 
distaste has awakened the realization 
that our cities have long been plagued 
by monotonous architecture — even 
when houses were built in piecemeal 
fashion. Look down your avenues and 
see the same bay windows which mark 
one period, the same brown stone high 
stepped facade that marks another, the 
same squat bungalows differing from 
one another only in the placing of the 
chimney, first at the right and then at 
the left. There has been very little 
consideration of the harmony of vari- 
ous designs so that a charming inte- 
grated scene may meet the eye. The 
public has been given some samples of 
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good site planning and harmonious 
architecture. They are likely t 
demonstrate a preference fora pleasing 
environment when the market resumes 
its normal state of supply exceeding 
demand. 

The public is also likely to demon- 
strate a preference for neighborhoods 
that supply .recreational opportunities 
for their young, shopping facilities for 
the wives, parking facilities for the 
cars and safe walking paths on which 
children can walk to and from school. 

There are many people who will 
want to live within easy walking or 
driving distance of industrial plants, 
Good neighborhood planning can make 
that possible without the mill or fac- 
tory being an eyesore to the neighbor- 
hood. The modern concept of a 
neighborhood is one that is self con- 
taining and so arranged that school, 
work and recreation have place in con- 
sonance with each other. Many areas 
will require revamping if they are to 
meet these specifications. If they are 
not revamped they will continue to lose 
population to outlying regions. 

There are folks who will want to live 
at greater distances from their place 
of employment. They will want still 
more elbow room than the revamped 
urban community can offer. The de- 
velopment of the commuting possibil- 
ities of the airplane and helicopter 
will measure the distance to which 
those lovers of large open spaces can 
wander. If one must puch a time clock 
the weather hurdles to flying must 
be conquered. Commuters will have to 
stick to trains, cars and buses and re- 
main within a comparatively close 
radius to their work until the weather 
hurdle is jumped. 

Residential real estate trends are 
confused by all these influences. Until 
they are all charted the trends cannot 
be measured. Just now all one can do 
is to put a wet finger to the wind and 
see which way it is blowing. The 
velocity of the wind must be recorded 
and the source must be investigated so 
that we may know if she “blows 
steady.” 

Unless she “blows steady” the build- 
ing industry will not be able to assume 
the responsibility of employing its 
quota of returning soldiers and of dis- 
placed war workers. It will not be 
able to provide new homes for the low- 
est income groups. It will not be able 
to build two million, one million or 
even 620 thousand homes a year. It 
will not be able to rebuild the obsolete 
sections of our cities. 

As we lift our forefingers to the 
wind to measure the possibilities and 
our checks glow with anticipation of 
the great prospects ahead—and they 
are truly great—we must caution our- 
selves that these are yet possibilities 
which must take deep thought, great 
planning and much obstacle hurdling 
to make into realities. It will not do 
to vaunt the past efficiency and accom- 
plishment of business and say “we dood 
it and we will do it again”. 

Past business success had its hurdles 
and faced them. Those hurdles seem 
dim today. They are forgotten. They 
were real at one time and were tackled 
with real ingenuity. That same in- 
genuity is required today to make the 
much toasted post-war building boom 
a reality. 
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> You have a more complete sales story for your housewife customers when you 







can point to an ECLIPSE Plastic Agitator on your washer line! 


Pioneered and developed by Eclipse, Plastic Agitators offer many 
advantages that housewives quickly appreciate. They’re easier on 
clothes, for instance. There is no rough metal surface to wear 


alld and catch on delicate fabrics. For plastic is glass-smooth — and 
sume 
y its 
f dis- 
>t be 
low- 
- able 
n or 

It 
solete 
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will remain smooth throughout its long life of service. It’s non- 
corrosive, too, will not discolor clothes; and it’s heat-proof, acid- 


proof, stain-proof, durable and light weight...more attractive 


ALREADY IN USE ON 
THESE FAMOUS MAKES: 


+ APEX 
* BARTON 

* BEAM 

%& BLACKSTONE 

%& CONLON 

* EASY 

x FAULTLESS 

x GENERAL ELECTRIC 
*& MAYTAG 

x NORGE 

%& SPEED QUEEN 

* ZENITH 





in appearance, and easier to handle and keep clean. 







> You can expect new materials and designs in agitators in your post-war wash- 






ers... appealing colors — and other exclusive eye-catching features of Eclipse 






Plastic Agitators. These and many other superiorities will help you sell more 


washers — faster. Insist on ECLIPSE Plastic Agitators on YOUR line. 








Turn prospects to sales — easier — with a modern 






ECLIPSE Plastic Agitator on your washers. 


Eclipse MOULDED 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


5151 NORTH THIRTY-SECOND STREET e MILWAUKEE 9, WISCONSIN 








seem 





Plastic Products and Custom Moulders for All Industry 
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pure research yields 
practical developments 


You may have thought of Sperti, 
Inc. as a manufacturing com- 
pany. It is...but it is also a 
great deal more. 


The mounting success of this or- 
ganization stems from a unique 
relationship with world-famous 
scientific laboratories. These 
laboratories are engaged in pure 
research which, in the past, has 
yielded remarkable advances in 
sunlamps, irradiation, electronics 
and fluorescent lighting. 















Even now, though occupied 
almost wholly with war proj- 
ects, Sperti scientists are accu- 
mulating a backlog of practical 
advances which, in the peace- 
time world, will bring new and 
greater opportunities to appli- 
ance distributors and dealers. 





Look ahead... look to 


ee 





RESEARCH 


DEVELOPMENT, MANUFACTURING + CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 


ELECTRICITY 


FOR ANY JOB-ANYWHERE 











@® For a dependable source of electricity on 
projects remote from commercial power, Onan 
Electric Plants are proven leaders in the field. 
More than half of the Armed Forces’ total re- 
quirements for Power Plants are built by Onan. 


Gasoline driven. ..... Single-unit, compact de- 
sign. .....Sturdy construction. ..... Sound engi- 
neering...... Suitable for mobile, stationary or 


emergency service. 

Over 65 models, ranging in sizes from 350 to 
35,000 watts. 50 to 800 cycles, 110 to 660 volts, 
A.C.—6 to 4000 volts, D.C.—Also 
dual A.C.-D.C. output types. 











Descriptive literature sent 
promptly on request. 


D. W. ONAN & SONS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
3225 Royalston Ave. 








fwarded to 
each of the 
four Onan man- 
ufacturing plants 
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Special Selling Comes to Radio 





the babes in the woods that we saw 
wandering around before the war. 


Presentation Important 


The radio department of the future, 
in addition to being a natural in popu- 
larity, is going to see some good sell- 
ing done by staging and presentation. 
That is the only way you can build 
up a prospect into an appreciation of 
what quality is. Run-of-mine stuff, 
low prices, eventually make a dealer 
realize that he has spent his years 
swapping dollars. If he is to get what 
he wants he must build up his sales 


| and this he can do by good staging 


and good presentations, and by good 


| salesmen. No more of that shall - I - 


wrap - up - that - one - on - the - top - 
shelf stuff. 

Now then, said Parker Ericksen, 
the dealer is going to say ‘why should 
I put in all this elbow grease and wake 
up to find a lot of parlor dealers down 
the street snatching it all away from 
me?” 

The greatest threat to radio, thinks 
Parker Ericksen, is the situation in 
which your wife takes the radio to a 


| small repair shop. She remarks she 
| is going to buy a new radio. The re- 





pair man gives her a folder and tells 
her he can get a radio 30 percent 
cheaper than she can buy it elsewhere. 
She lays down the dough and he picks 
up the set from the jobber. 


This is a parlor dealer. He can get 
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away with this because he has no 
expense for advertising, no expense 
for rent, no expense for anything, 
Therefore he can cut the ground right 
out from the established dealer. 

Retailers are not going to play ball 
on this basis after the war, in Parker 
Ericksen’s estimation. It is something 
that the distributor and factory can 
stop in a hurry if they want to. For 
a couple of years at least, good dis- 
tributors are going to be able to get 
rid of all merchandise they can get 
hold of to the regular dealers and 
avoid their fringe outlets. 

The manufacturers of good lines 
have seen the light in the last few 
years, thinks Parker Ericksen. As in 
the old poem, radio has been some- 
thing “where every prospect pleases, 
and only man is vile.” The wholesale 
selling and bottomless difficulties that 
have beset radio have been man-made. 

Consequently, with the shake out 
during the war, the brand names that 
survive are very likely to be lines that 
realize the dealer has got to make his 
money if he is going to continue sell- 
ing the line. It looks as if the lesson 
of the past has been learned by the 
manufacturer. At any rate, this is 
the outlook, and in the radio industry, 
the egg of obsolescence is about to 
crack wide open, and out will walk a 
lot of new improvements that will 
make radio more beloved by the pub- 
lic than it ever was in the past. 


It's YOUR future—Make the most of it! 





Start now to earn 
the bigger pay in 
electrical repair 





Was there ever such an oppor- 
tunity to get started in electrical 
maintenance and repair—and at 
top-notch wages? Are you ready— 


with experience and ability—to cash in on it? Others are getting just the sort of 
background needed—quick! practical!—to handle the great variety of electrical 
maintenance and repair work TODAY—from this well-known electrical library. 


You can too! 


THE LIBRARY OF ELECTRICAL 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


5 vols., 1826 pages, 1724 illustrations 


Gives you the “know-how” to tackle any wiring or motor job. Five books show you 
HOW-—to install all types of motor and generator units—to inspect and repair 
| motor starters and generators—to diagnose motor and generator troubles—to figure 
new windings for old cores, DC and AC windings—to test armature windings, 
test induction motors, etc., etc. One book is full of trouble-shooting charts that show 
quickly symptoms, causes, specific remedies, etc. 


Take the first step toward improving YOUR future 
Mail this coupon TODAY 


No money down—special 








If satisfactory I will send you $1.00 in 10 days and $2.00 monthly until the 
z If not wanted I will return books postpaid 


Library 
price of $15.00 is paic 
shipment write plainly and fill in all lines.) 
Na 
H Ad ss 
ty and State 


price—easy payments—FREE trial 


McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Send me for ten days’ free examination 





the Electrical Maintenance and Repair 


(To insure prompt 
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FM Radio Prospects In Post-War | 





5 


curred, a normal rate of increase 
wuld have placed set production 
lose to the 20 million mark by the 
nd of the current year. In studying 
his sales curve it is interesting to 
note that even though in 1941, 87 
mes out of every 100 had at least 
one radio set and 35 out of every 100 
had two or more, no indication of a 
reduction in the yearly sales increase 
was yet apparent. Considering the 
factors of increased buying power, 
pent-up demand and the effect of FM 
as an obsolescence factor, it is believed 
that 25 million receivers is a very con- 
servative estimate of the potential 
market which will exist in the latter 
part of this year. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers report further 
estimates an existing purchasing 
power represented by war bonds, bank 
deposits and installment credit of 
approximately 60 billions of dollars. 
Other sources estimate that at the end 
of 1944 this purchasing power will be 
close to 100 billion. There is no reason 
to believe that radio will not get its 
rightful share in the buying which will 
take place when goods are again avail- 
able. 


os 


2 =e « OD 


5 Million In First Year 


Having then arrived by conserva- 
tive analysis at a pent-up demand of 
25 million receivers at the end of 1944, 
and assuming that other manufactur- 
ers feel at least as optimistic about FM 
as General Electric, we may expect a 
production of approximately 5 million 
FM receivers for the first full year of 
production following the lifting of all 
restrictions on manufacturing. As to 
the years following, I think we may 
well let them take care of themselves. 
The experience gained in producing 
and selling 5 million FM radio receiv- 
ers will certainly give us the clue as to 
what to do in the succeeding years. 
We have been told that we are headed 
for several years of prosperity after 
the war. If we accept this hypothesis 
ind assume an average of 20 million 
sets annually for 5 years, applying the 
same FM percentage for the entire 
period, 20 million FM sets should be 
in the hands of the public at the end 
of 5 years. I should like to point out, 
however, that this assumes little or no 
technical progress in FM for the 5 
year period. We at General Electric 
are not planning to produce FM re- 
ceivers which do not provide the ad- 
vantages which FM has to offer. We 
believe that the future success of FM 
will depend on maintaining high 
standards of performance. This does 
not necessarily mean that FM will be 
confined to the high priced end of the 
line. We believe that it would be pos- 
sible to produce AM-FM receivers 
with excellent performance at the 
present time that could retail at $60, 
based on pre-war prices. To reduce 
prices below this figure and at the 
same time maintain the high levels of 
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performance which FM receivers must | 


have, is not going to be an easy job. 


We think, however, that it can and | 
Surely, it does not seem | 


will be done. 
to be more difficult than some of the 


seemingly impossible problems which | 
the engineers have solved in the last 2 | 


years. 
This is reason to suspect that buying 
habits may change. The advent of 


FM may raise the average unit price | 


so that FM receivers may represent a 
higher percentage of sales than com- 


parably priced merchandise pre-war. | 


FM also may be responsible for in- 
creasing the percentage of 
spent on radio receivers as a whole. 


These plus factors are not taken into | 


account in the analysis but may oper- 
ate to raise the figures given. 


Program Depends On War 
I am not going to make any predic- 


tion as to when this program can be 
put into effect. The figures I have 


quoted are based on the first full year | 


of unrestricted manufacture. Suffic- 
ient time must be allowed the engi- 
neers to develop the sets and for the 


factory to procure materials to build | 
It is probable that during the | 


them. 
period of reconversion, manufacture 


of civilian sets will be allowed on a | 


restricted basis in which a certain per- 
centage of 1941 production will be 
specified. If this occurs, the sets pro- 
duced will likely be very similar to 
those in production when the war 
began, with few if any engineering 
changes in these interim sets other 
than the correction of known faults. 
With the electronic industry faced in 
1944 with a program substantially 
greater than 1943 it is difficult to see 
how it would be possible to divert engi- 
neering effort to the post-war program 
for some time to come. If cancellations 
occur, however, later in the year, as a 
result of favorable circumstances in 


the European theatre, manpower may | 


become available for application to 
post-war development. A_ restricted 
production program put into effect at 
the same time would necessitate build- 
ing essentially the same sets as were 
produced in 1941-42, as we could 
hardly wait for the completion of de- 
velopment on new models. It is hoped 
that within 6 to 9 months after re- 
stricted production is allowed we shall 
again be able to take complete control 
of our business, and put into effect 
the program I have outlined. 


75% of Ads on FM 


As to our advertising plans for 1944, 
perhaps no better answer can be given 
to the question “What do you think 
about the future of FM ?” than the fol- 
lowing statement: In 1944 we 


FM. 


1944 


income 


are 
planning to spend 75 percent of our 
total advertising budget, or a million 
and a half dollars, to tell the story of 
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That goes for stoves 
even more than for shoes or tires 
or any other rationed merchandise 





The man who has proved to a cautious ration board that he needs a stove badly 
enough to get a Stove Purchase Certificate realizes that he’s holding a mighty 
important piece of paper. 


That’s his license to buy the best home heater he can get. The first name 
he thinks of is Estate Heatrola. You'd expect that, because Estate Heatrola 
is the oldest, the best known, the most widely approved name in its field. 
He knows too, that this is the original cabinet home heater, the one that 
lasts the longest, gives the most heat, saves the most fuel. 


When he walks into your store, he’s 
not just shopping for a home heater. 
He’s looking for a genuine Estate 
| Heatrola, and when he sees one on the 
| floor he’s well on his way to parting 
with that precious certificate. 
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@ Porcelain enamele 


@ Sturdy construction 


It’s easier to sell what your 
customers want fo buy...the genuine 


ESTATE HEATROLA 


Made only by THE ESTATE STOVE CO., HAMILTON, O. 


Over the Estate plant in 
Hamilton, Ohio, under 
the Stars and Stripes, 
flies the Army-Navy 
“E’', emblem of ex- 
cellence in war work 
production. 




































































Recognized QUALITY 
National ADVERTISING 
Generous PROFITS 


AT YOUR JOBBERS—NOW! 
HILL-SHAW CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| f TM. Reg 


MADE WITH Pp Y R b xX BRAND GLASS 
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RESISTANCE is what Counts! 


In Electrical heating appliances, it’s resistance that 
counts . for the heating element is the heart of the 
appliance. 

Apart from producing heat, the element must resist the 
effects of its own heat. It must also resist physical and 
chemical deterioration. 

When the heating element is made of NicHrome*, you 
have an unsurpassed selling point. You can assure the 
customer that the unit will do its work with dependable 
efficiency, throughout a long life of continuous use. 

After the war, when the appliance business will be 
more competitive, ask the manufacturer to help you sell 
quality and trouble-free performance. Ask him to assure 
you that his heating elements are made of NICHROME* 
... the accepted standard of quality in heat and corrosion 
resisting alloys. NicHRome* is made only by 





SPECIAL PURPOSE 
ALLOYS SINCE 1899 


. a . 
Driver -F larris COMPANY 
HARRISON, N. J. 
CHICAGO + DETROIT + CLEVELAND + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
U. 8S. Pat. Off 
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COMPANY EARNINGS 


NASH-KELVINATOR 





Nash-Kelvinator Corp. is profit for 
the fiscal year ended September 30, 
1943, after provision for taxes, depre- 
ciation and reserves, was $4,115,550, 
according to G. W. Mason, president, 
in a statement based on the annual re- 
port to stockholders. This compares 


| with a net for the previous twelve- 


month period of $3,828,355, and is 
equivalent to 96 cents a share on 4,291,- 
188 outstanding shares. Profit before 
taxes was $10,327,203, almost $3,000,- 
000 more than in 1942, but an increase 


| in the income tax item of $2,600,000 
| resulted in a net profit increase over 


the previous year of $286,000. Taxes 
for 1943 totaled $6,211,653. 

Production in terms of dollar volume 
was $184,936,361 for the year, greatest 
in Nash-Kelvinator history, and ap- 
proximately $63,000,000 more than 
the 1941 previous high of $122,000,000. 
lf war material production continues at 
the rate which prevailed toward the 
end of the year, according to Mason, 
dollar volume of business for the next 
twelve-month period should be ap- 
proximately $35,000,000 as quantity 
output on all of the company’s major 
war contracts approaches maximum. 


EMERSON RADIO AND 
PHONOGRAPH 


Net sales of Emerson Radio and 
Phonograph Corp., for fiscal year end- 
ed October 31 last, amounted to $11,- 
ductions and refunds to government. 
Net income for the period, after pro- 
vision of $1,548,000 for all estimated 
taxes and a renegotiation reserve of 
$500,000 totaled $836,236, equal to 
$2.09 per share, as against $1.62 in the 
preceding fiscal year. 

The balance sheet, as of Oct. 31, 
shows cash and government securities 
of $2,992,966 and net current assets 
of $2,871,703, the latter comparing 
with $2,350,898 a year earlier. A 
6,000,000 V-T loan has been arranged 
to supply additional working capital 
necessitated by current high produc- 
tion. The loan agreement provides 
payment of dividends out of earnings 
up to 60 cents per share annually, and 
additional dividends to the extent of 
50 per cent of earnings in excess of 
$1.20 per share annually. 


INTERNATIONAL DETROLA CORP. 


International Machine Tool Corp., 
now International Detrola Corp., re- 
ports a new high dollar volume of 
sales in the fiscal year ended October 
31, 1943, according to C. Russell Feld- 
mann, president. Earnings of $4,188,- 
517, a net profit of $1,191,517, were 
listed after provision for federal in- 
come taxes and a refund for renegotia- 
tion. This represents $3.51 per share 
as against $3.24 the previous year. 

Detrola Corp., Detroit radio manu- 
facturer, was merged into Interna- 
tional on December 31, 1943, and a 
supplement to the International report 
discloses that Detrola in its last pre- 
merger year had net sales of $11,746,- 
248 with net profit of $522,957 after 
provision for taxes and estimated 
refund. 
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ELECTRIC 
TRIMMER 


The Coats . 





LTT a od yor 
DouBE nt 






Both blades move in opposite direc- 
tion—an exclusive HEDGEMASTER 
feature. Nothing to obstruct shrub- 
bery from entering the — 
blades nor to limit the size of stal 
that may be admitted to them 
No vibration— smooth operation, 
dependable performance and long 
life. Models for the home owner, 
and caretaker, landscape gardener, 
nurseryman, etc. Well balanced to 
fit the hand without wrist strain. 
May be used to trim hedges, shrub- 
bery, trees, grass, etc. Powered by 
Universal Motor for use on AC or 
DC current. Will cut heavy stalks 
without stalling motor. Model 7 
shown here has 7!/2" cut; over 

length of handle 834"; net wa 
3%, \bs. All models reasonably 
priced. Available after the war. 


L. J. KAUFMAN MFG. CO. 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 











How to save time 
by doing 


more reading 


That is a profitable 
paradox for you. 
More true today than 
perhaps ever before. 
For here in the pages 
of this publication are 
packed many helpful 
ideas . . . considerable 
useful information. 
Much of it, in fact, 
available from no 


other source. 


And we most em- 
phatically mean both 
the editorial and the 
advertising pages. 
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ELEC 


ZENITH RADIO CORP. 









7 Zenith Radio Corp. reports an esti- 
mated consolidated operating profit for 
the first six months ended October 31, 
1943, of its current fiscal year, amount- 


‘ W h t’ 
| ing to $3,372,908, after depreciation, 
| excise taxes and reserves, including 
? | reserves for voluntary price reduction 
e | on war contracts and renegotiation but 


before provision for federal income 
and excess profits taxes. 
—for Manning-Bowman Federal income and excess profits 
taxes on this profit are estimated at 
dealers and distributors | $2,072,787. | 





FOR SUCCESSFUL 
TOOL MERCHANDISING 


Xcelite 
IS THE QUALITY LEADER 
—E—_ 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 


XceLite's The Line of New Ideas 


Production by the Radio Corpora- And that’s going to mean plenty in the post- 










































































sat Unshsnnis Saaiertr aokennad wor market. Xcelite quality, Xcelite ad- 
forces increased in 1943 more than vanced ideas - ree — — a tam 
- 100 percent over 1942, it was disclosed to your entire line of tools. e AceLite line 
R in the company’s 24th annual report includes such “‘firsts’’ as the shock-proof, fire 
P ; - cd released recently by David Sarnoff, resistant, transparent handles for screw- 
t The answer is “plenty”... and it’s president of RCA. drivers and nut drivers... nut drivers with 
. all good. More American homes Net | profit of RCA in 1963 was different colored handles to indicate dif- 
‘ are going to need more new elec- aah compared ge parse! ferent sizes . . . square blade screwdrivers 
) trical appliances than ever before. | divi teal pane pein pact or gies . . . small, pocket-size screwdriver with 
r e >» S p : C 2 . . 
: The women who do the buying are mon stock pane * cents, compared clip . . . multi-head wrenches. 
going to have . Ly 1 7 ; 2 : , , 
4 A re hee! por Ratt” = ™ toy ea nll tell aac XceLite Tools now available on satisfactory 
. spend, and when they buy they’re ss income all s em . : : 
- aalnds to went Gv hank. amounted to $294,535,362, compared | priority Rg dl Details and prices on re 
Yy 2 with $197,024,056 in 1942, an increase | quest. rite pt. N. 
ol of $97,511,306. 
’ Operations for 1943, compared with 
1942, show an increase in gross in- 
‘+ come of 49%, an increase in net profit 
of 13%, and an increase in the number QUALITY TOOLS 
’ f loyed of 14% Preferred 
of persons employed of 14%. referr 
BY THE EXPERTS PARK METALWARE CO., INC. 
. , New York 
The Manning-Bowman dealer is Orchard Park 
— going to have a post-war line that Back the Attack with MORE War Bonds! 
combines traditional M-B quality E Publish eee ; —— 
Si a and fine workmanship. merson Fublisnes 
_ Book on Small Radio | 
| “Small Radio, Yesterday and In The 
| World of Tomorrow,” titles a new 
book on that subject and on the vast 
| strides of electronic development dur- 
| ing the past two years which is now 
| being issued by the Emerson Radio and 
Research work on this peacetime ae Corp. . dan 
line has never stopped at Man- n the several chapters o me at- 
: ‘ ; tractively bound volume, Benjamin 
ning-Bowman in spite of the fact Abrams, president of Emerson, traces 
that 100 per cent of production the evolution of small radio from the | 
goes to the armed forces. | early midget designs of 1928 up to | 
le | the last compact models which were 
| produced in 1941. He reviews not only | 
u. the types and styles of receivers which | 
in captured public fancy during the thir- 
| teen-year stretch, his observations on A a) d 1 INQU | Ri bo 
e merchandising and trade and consumer | oo Le) 
3 trends are perhaps even more inter- 
es esting and constructive. CAME FROM DISTRIBUTORS 
- i a an | ABOUT THE NEW FREEZ-ALL 
ith the tamous Manning-bow- BINET 
ul man line and Service Policy which | Terhune Leaves Servel HOME FREEZE FOOD CA ; 
insure customer satisfaction, PLUS | An unprecedented number of inquiries were received in 
le outstanding support in merchan- | _E. A. —, who sgn Mt response to a recent mailing. The hundreds of replies re- 
n. dising and advertising, Manning- 4 bn ncor eae gp So Condition. | ceived were definite proof that (1) Freez-all plans were 
s Bowman dealers will have every- ing Division of Servel, Inc. joined | highly interesting to et (2) a opie cca Ae 
’ thing it takes for a steady, profit- O. D. Jennings & Co., Chicago, manu- ome frozen food cabinets of thi 
no able business in household elec- facturers of refrigerated vending | type is immense. bay — 
trical appliances machines, as vice president and a di- | We are now franchising distribu- 
rector, according to O. D. Jennings, | tors for Pelco Freez-all Food Cabi- 
reg Pp ee ey nets all over America. If you 
* ctive in the refrigeration industry | 
m- Manning-Bowman | since 1926 when he joined the Frigid- | — not yet sent Ms ys ge = 
aire organization in New England as | information we invite you to do 
th —Means Best | sales manager, Mr. Terhune later | FOOD CABINET so. Prices, discounts, models, pic- 
he formed his own distributing organiza- | : maak tures will be forthcoming immedi- 
MERIDEN, CONN. | tion, the Appliance Engineering Co., alae ately. 
ee ea Oe ee | & Becton. Ton years age Be Seceme | Freez-All food cabinets and Pelco coolers are 
backing he attack hay Cats senNger for Servel, and in | manufactured by the Refrigeration Division 
ep on bat . t Play eae ee 1939 was appointed sales manager, | 
'Y MORE WAR BONDS fe with headquarters at the Evansville, PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
— eS Se ee rer Indiana, factory. 





Dept. 934 Bloomington, Illinois 
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HROMALOY fem 
HEATFLO 


the replacement 
range unit 


Chromalox SUPER-SPEED range 


unit repair parts also available 








wtiout priority, under WPB 
l:mitation orders. 
Five minutes with screw 
driver and pliers puts a 
new Heatflo unit to work. 


Snap-on adaptor rings fit EDWIN L.WIEGAND Co. 
any range, any type of MAP R MGT Cr Tae ie 


opening. When a customer 
reports a sick unit, send a Pittsburgh 8, Penn. 


man with a Heatflo. One 
short call does it—brings 
pleasure to the customer, 
profit to you. Write. 


THE DIVIDENDS of DEPENDABILITY 





The A-P OILIFTER, automatically feeding oil 
from bylk storage in basement or outdoors, and 
the A-P Constant Level Oil Control Valve, stand 


ard 


equipment on leading heaters, mean quick 
easy heating comfort to thousands of Americans 


tod i\ 





All A-P Oil Controls are precision-built to offer 


dependable, accurate oil control, economy, and AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS 


steady, service-free efficiency that adds much to 

customer satisfaction Continuing research and COMPANY 
development will offer you many more advantages 2400 N. Thirty-Second St 
in post-war appliances Watch for them — for Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
new selling aid in peacetime heaters and other 


produc ts 


oven VALVES | 
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NBC Stimulates FM 
Broadcasting Progress 


All network programs of National 
3roadcasting Co. will be made avail- 
able to frequency modulation stations 
operated by its standard band affiliates. 
This will be done in order to stimulate 
the progress of FM broadcasting, it 
is announced by Niles Trammell, NBC 
president. 

“The objective sought by NBC is 
to make its programs available to 
every radio listener in America, re- 
gardless of whether a standard band or 
FM receiver is used. The availability 
of these NBC network programs 
throughout the United States on both 
standard and FM transmitters will 
assure present and future owners of 
FM receiving sets that they can con- 
tinue to hear their favorite programs 
on an improved radio service.” 

\s soon as an adequate number of 
affiliates have established companion 
FM stations, Mr. Trammell! said, NBC 
then will put into operation either im- 
proved telephone circuits covering a 
broader range of frequencies than now 
are being used or an automatic relay 
system capable of transmitting FM 
programs from point to point with 
high fidelity when such facilities be- 
come available. 

As the size of national FM audience 
increases, he said, the number of FM 
stations across the country should be 
sufficient to permit the organization 
of several new networks of FM broad- 
casters. The number of such stations 
probably will be limited by economic 


considerations 





MYERS WATER SYSTEM BOOKLET 
The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ash 


land, Ohio, manufacturers of pumps, 
water systems, sprayers and hay tools, 
supplying its dealers with a new 
msumer booklet which shows and 
lescribes its line of pumps and wate 
ystems for farm and home. 
Numerous product and application 
llustrations are used for the purpose 
% helping the prospect decide which 
Myers unit is best suited to his needs 
and to acquaint him with the many 


productive and labor-saving applica- 


tions for running water. Generous 
pace is provided on the cover for 

play of the dealer’s firm name and 
address 


Myers dealers interested in this 
booklet may obtain sample copies by 
addressing The F. E. Myers & Bro. 
Company, Ashland, Ohio, and refer- 


ring to Booklet, No. MS44 


G-E FLUORESCENT ACCESSORIES 


\ 16-page catalog on all General 
Electric fluorescent accessories, con- 
taining full data on the new G-E 


| Watch Dog starter, has been published 


by the Appliance and Merchandise 
Dept. Available upon request, the 
booklet points out that “proper func- 
tioning of a fluorescent lamp largely 
depends on three auxiliary devices— 
the lampholder, the starter and the 


ballast.” It then supplies technical | 


information regarding fluorescent 
lamps, ballasts and starters in order 


to emphasize their extreme importance | 


in supplying quality lighting. Illus- 
trations and descriptions of G-E fluor- 


escent lampholders, starters and other | 


accessories are included. 
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We Sewe the Extire USA. 
W/TH A COMPLETE MODERN LINE OF 
SPACE HEATERS 
USING ALL FUELS IN ALL PRICE BRACKETS 

Cole Hot Blast Space Heaters 
have National Consumer Accept- 
ance, Finest Construction, 
Patented and Special New Fea- 
tures. 

Cole Hot Blast Heaters are at- 
tractively priced to compete 
favorably with all heaters on the 
market today. Write now for cata- 
log illustrated in full colors. 


Manufacturers of 


GAS - OIL - COAL 
WOOD HEATERS 


GAS - OIL FIRED 
FLOOR FURNACES 





COLE HOT BLAST 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


3108 W. 51st Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


F IT’S 
DONE 


COVERED 
WAGON DAY 
LIGHTING IS GONE 


ERD ARAY 











IS *V” DAY LIGHTING 
AVAILABLE FOR YOU TODAY 


Pioneering gives way toacceptance. 
A list of industrial plants now using 
this new lamp for reduction of 
glare - only after testing and prov- 
ing before buying - would sound 
like “who's who” in war materiel 
production. The product is now 
on sale in nearly all retail stores. 
If you are not familiar with Verd- 
A-Ray, why not write for literature 
and sample - Today. 


Electrical distributors now selling 
lamps are invited to write us. Testi- 
mony of industrial users adequately 
supported by qualified scientific re- 
search assures turnover. Lamp con- 
tract renewals are simplified if you are 
“in”. Sell Verd-A-Ray. 


SAVE ELECTRIC CORP. 
TOLEDO 5, OHIO 
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Noe 
GITS KNIFE | 


WITH 5 POSITION BLADE 


pehproved 


UNDER WPB ALLOTMENT 


A sturdy, light weight, 3-%” 
utility knife—not a novelty. 
Ideal for pocket, lady's 
purse, or home use. Highest 
carbon steel blade projects from durable, lus- 
trous colored plastic handle, locking safely in 
any one of 5 positions—no broken finger nails. 
Handle colors: Pearl White, Bone Onyx, Red 
Onyx, Green Onyx, and Black. Individually 
boxed, 12 to a display carton—12 display 
cartons (144 knives) in a shipping container (8 


pounds). 
LISTS 50 ¢ EACH 


Order From Your Jobber Now 


Nelle VES ier 


4656 W. Huron Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 





Canadian Distributor 
KAHN, BALD & LADDON, LTD. 
69 York Street, Toronto 














@ Everhot is a respected 
name in thousands of 
homes today where Ever- 
hot rangettes, roasters, 
heaters and appliances 
are in constant daily use. 
While repair parts and 
materials are freely avail- 
able, a survey of owners 
reveals practically no 
service requirement. 


Everhot quality is a con- 
stant satisfaction to the 
user and a perpetual mer- 
chandising force for the 
dealer. 


The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Company 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


EVERHOT 








PRODUCTS 


ROASTERS..HEATERS..APPLIANCES 





Crosley Corp. Appoints Dinkel 


N. B. Dinkel of Alameda, Cal., will 
represent the Crosley Corp. in the 
Pacific Coast area, working directly 
with distributors in that territory. 
First associated with the major house- 
hold appliance industry in 1927, most 
of his experience in this field has been 





N. B. DINKEL 


in San Francisco and other coastal 
cities. 

During the past two years, Mr. 
Dinkel’s efforts have been devoted 
entirely to war work in the San Fran- 


cisco bay area. In charge of a re- 
cruiting program, he supervised six 
branch offices, in widely scattered 
points in the United States, through 
which thousands of men were employed 
or transferred to construction projects 


on various islands in the Pacific Ocean. 


Silex Elects Wolcott, Jr. 


Frank E. Wolcott, Jr. was elected 
president and Wesley R. Becher was 
elected vice-president and _ general 
manager of the Silex Co. at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors held re- 
cently. Clayton R. Burt was elected 
to the board of directors of the com- 
pany. He is chairman of the board of 


Niles-Bement and Pond Co. and a | 


director of Arrow-Hart and Hegeman 
Co. 

Mr. Wolcott has been connected 
with the company more than 10 years 
and has been vice-president since 1942 
He is at present in government serv- 
ice. Mr. Becher has been associated 
with the Silex Co. for 13 years and 
has been vice-president since 1935 and 
has been active in all phases of the 


company’s business. 


Admiral Corp. Regional Managers | 


J. H. Clippinger, vice president in 
charge of sales of Admiral Corp., 


Chicago, announced the appointment | 


of the following men as_ regional 
managers for the complete Admiral 
line of radios and appliances: 
Southeast, Harry Lever; South- 
west, John F. Gilbarte; Midwest, Sid- 


ney H. Regovin and West Coast, Lou | 


Willis 

For the duration Messrs. Lever, 
Gilbarte, and Regovin will make their 
headquarters at Admiral’s new sales, 
service and display offices, at 444 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago. Mr. Willis 
will continue to have his headquarters 
at Los Angeles, California. Eventu- 
ally Mr. Lever will be located in 
Atlanta, Georgia, and Mr. Gilbarte in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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a THOUSANDS OF POST-WAR ORDERS ARE THE ANSWER 


Voss Dealers are facing the post-war market with confidence— 





because they can offer more than pipe-dreams to their customers. 
Those who own a Voss and those who sell and service these 
outstanding Voss Washers know that Voss performance under 
wartime strain is the best possible proof of service-free 
quality ; that the Voss “Electro-Safe” Wringer, “The World’s 
Safest,” and many other exclusive Voss features are the best 
possible promise of continued Voss leadership in washer 


design and improvement. 


VOSS BROS. MFG. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Quality Washers Since 1876 





DELIVERY ? RATING? 


HERE'S THE INFORMATION ON 
THESE SIGNAL PRODUCTS 


Telegraph and 
Wireless Keys 





R-48 key 


In addition to our government contracts for Wireless 
and Telegraph Instruments we have a factory stock 
of most all of these items for immediate shipment on 
orders with AA-5 or higher rating. 


SIGNAL PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILLS 


OB-8 light duty %", OB-4 standard duty %" and 
OB-5 standard duty '2” ... are obtain- 
able on A-9 or higher rated orders. 







VENT AND EXHAUST FANS 


Ventilating and exhaust fans, available on orders 
as follows: 10” through 16”. Send executed Form 
WPB-1319 (formerly PD-556) to us. 18” through 24” 
V-318 —AA-5 or higher rating. 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Menominee, Michigan 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
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UNDISPLAYED RATE: 


$1.0@ per line or fraction per insertion— 
minimum $4.00. First line small black 
face type. Discount 10% full payment 
im advance for 4 consecutive insertions. 








WHERE TO BUY 


Parts, Service & Accessories 


DISPLAYED RATE: 


$12.50 per inch per insertion. Contract 
rates on request. (An advertising inch 
is %” on one column—4 columnse— 
48 inches to a page.) 











15 Cents a Word, Minimum Charge $3.00. 
POSITIONS WANTED (full or part time in- 
dividual salaried employment only) '/ the 
above rates payable in advance. 

BOX NUMBERS—Care of publication New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco offices 
count as 10 words. 

DISCOUNT of 10% if full payment is made 
in advance for 4 consecutive insertions. 





SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


(Classified Advertising) 


INDIVIDUAL SPACES with border rules for 
ogee ow display of advertisements. 

he advertising rate is $8.00 per inch for 
all advertising appearing on other than a 
contract basis. Contract rates quoted on 
request. 

AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured 7%" 
vertically on a column—4 columns — 48 
inches to a page. 

















WASHING MACHINE REPLACEMENT PARTS & SUPPLIES 
= Aerobell—Boss—Gainaday—Laundry Queen . 


Sennysuds—Woodrow and Thirty Other Makes 


WRINGER ROLLS—LUBRICANTS—BELTS 
We have a PARTS JOBBER near you 


Walter A. Frantz 


Address on request. e 


The FRANTZ MANUFACTURING G cantons, om 








ONE STOP 
SERVICE 


PARTS 
FOR ALL 
WASHING 
MACHINES 


WRINGER 
ROLLS 


24 HOUR SERVIC 


Dust Bags for Cleaners 
155-157-159 State St. 
ROCHESTER-4 





N. Y. 











___s SPECIALTIES 


Electric Mangle Koll Pads and Covers 
Vacuum Cleaner Bags, Ironing Board Pads 
and covers, washer and ironer covers. Ohio 
Textile Specialty Co., W. 54th, Cleveland, O 








Our 116 - page 

Catalog of FREE 
Washing Machine & Vacuum Cleaner Parts. 
Save money by ordering all your supplies 
from one dependable source. 

Quality, Service, Low Prices 

MIDWEST APPLIANCE PARTS CO. 
2722 W. Division St. Chicago, Ill. 








ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
for all makes 
WASHER & CLEANER PARTS 
Goodrich Wringer Rolls 
410 Marquette, Minneapolis, |, Minn. 
2409 S. Main, Houston, 2, Texas 














NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


Received by March 30th will appear in the 





April issue subject to space limitations 





Post-War 
Distributor 


memes CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 





the preterence when production is 


resumed. Undoubtedly, there will be 
competition for these outlets he said, 
but “our policy will be to take care of 
our dealers in ratio to the volume they 
were doing before the war.” When 


appliances were getting scarce in the 
early days of the war, he pointed out, 
they could have disposed of their en- 
tire stocks to one or two large outlets. 
Instead, they parcelled them out in 
half-dozen lots to their good dealers. 
A similar practice will be followed in 
post-war, he said. 

Most of the distributors were of the 
opinion that installment terms to the 
consumer would be 


considerably 
tightened up. 


Five year terms on de- 
vices in the $100-$200 class should be 
entirely unnecessary, they said, and 
the dealer would be in a better finan- 
cial position if terms were kept to 
twelve months or two years at the 


t 


t 
most 


New Product Opportunities 


lookout ior new lines. 


Distributors generally are on the 
both on estab- 
lished products and comparatively new 
devices. Perhaps from the implied 
threat to their position which the fac- 
tory operated distributing branch im- 
poses, there is a tendency to shy 
away from full lines of any one manu- 
facturer and spread the business over 
a number of competing items. The 
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old adage about having all of one’s 
eggs in the same basket is stimulating 
a trend to diversification. 

Without exception, interest is keen 
everywhere in the possibilities afforded 
by such potential sales ammunition 
as automatic or other specialty wash- 
ing machines, television, frequency 
modulation radio receivers, home 
frozen food chests and other devices 
which, it is felt, have arrived at the 
stage of technical perfection and only 
need the impact of advertising, pro- 
motion and specialty merchandising 
methods to see them launched into 
major consumer products. 

In radio, especially, the interest in 
FM and television is keen. Most dis- 
tributors figuratively lick their chops 
when discussing the possibilities which 
these new developments open up. The 
remark is continually recurring in 
these discussions that television will 
bring back the great days of specialty 
selling in the radio business and will 
do much to banish the pre-war trend 
to strictly price merchandise. Sim- 
ilarly, the automatic washer, it is felt, 
has explosive sales potentialities in 
view of the fact that millions of five 
to ten year old machines will be in 
need of replacement after the war. 

All in all, business at the same old 
stand about sums up the views of the 
average distributor. 
rooted 


He has a deep- 
confidence in the essential 
worth of the function he performs as 
an integral part of the electrical in- 
dustry. And he looks forward to the 
post-war period with anticipation of 
continuing that function in essentially 
the same fashion as in pre-war days. 








SELLING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


OFFERED—WANTED 


Selling Agencies—Sales Executives 
Salesmen—Additional Lines 




















WANTED 


WANTED: We wish to contact manufac- 

turers of electrical appliances who are now 
planning for post war wholesale distribu- 
tion. Correspondence invited. All State Fur- 
niture Distributors, 326 Pearl Street, Hart- 
ford 3, Conn 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Rubber covered electric cord, 

prewar, underwriters approved, suitable 
for vacuum cleaners, washers, small appli- 
ances, FS-645, Electrical Mechandising, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N a 











FOR SALE—Going to Hitler's Funeral, will 

sacrifice 5000 Bulbs, 32 Volts, and 12 Volts, 
clear and frosted Bulbs 15 Watts, 25 Watts, 
60 Watts and 300 Watts, all Standard Bases 
all Mazda Bulbs. 5c each. Minimum order 
2.00 Sancenito, 35-Monroe St., Passaic, 
N. J 


WANTED 
SPOT CASH for Capehart Radio-Phono- 
graphs or RCA V-225 Models. New and 


used models considered. Clark Music Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y 











WANTED—Vacuum Cleaners, Washing ma- 

chines, any condition, any quantity. W-646, 
Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y 





WANTED—Vacuum cleaner attachment hose 

and other attachment parts, extension 
tubes et also rubber electric cord. W-647, 
Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 


OPPORTUNITY 


For a “Growing” 
Electrical Merchandising 
Man 


We have an immediate opening for an 
electrical merchandising man who is thor- 
oughly grounded in retail store selling, 
display, and local advertising, to take 
charge of department cooperat with 
about 100 exclusively electrical rs. 
This is an independent wholesale set- 
with new ideas. If you like working wi 
dealers and can get results, you will 
enjoy this job. Old established firm in 
onal city 250 miles from Chicago. Good 
sal to start and plenty of opportunity 
wih Beowhe crew. It’s your chance to 
show what you can do on your own hook. 





P-644, Electrical Merchandising 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











WANTED 


SALES MANAGER 


Energetic man wanted with merchandising ability; 
exceptional post-war opportunity with highty- 
rated established wholesale Chicago distributor of 
electrical appliances and radios. Advise past earn- 
ings, experience, age, refererce. 

-648, Electrical Merchandising 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN THE WESTERN MARKET? 


The most economical method for the 
manufacturer to develop this market is 
through a reliable and aggressive repre- 
sentative. Plan now for intensive post-war 
sales promotion in the western states. 
Write today for further information. 


RUSSELL & COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVES 





OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS 
WESTERN MERCHANDISE MART 
1355 Market St- San Francisco 3, Calif. 


ATTENTION 
Manufacturers of Quality Lines 
The sale and promotion service offered 


by our well pany op q 
with appliance, hardware, —— 











satisfactory results on a commission 
basis. If you have need for a reliable 
sales force in this territory we will be 
1 d to iate with you. 


THE FINEGAN-CAMPBELL CO. 


1016 Baltimore, Kansas City 6, Mo. 











Arthur Swanson and Associates 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


EXECUTING PRODUCT DESIGNS 
FOR POST WAR MANUFACTURING 


540 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Hil. 




















What is 
Your Problem? 


nical positions? 


or to buy such items from others? 





Do you need competent men for your staff? Men experienced in the 
merchandising of electrical equipment? Men to fill executive, sales or tech- 


Or are you one of the readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING seeking 
employment in any of these capacities? 


Or are you looking for—or offerin 


—a business opportunity of special 
interest to men in the industry served 


y this publication? 
Or are you seeking buyers for rebuilt refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, etc.— 











} 
The solution of any of these problems can logically be found first among 
other readers of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. You can get their atten- | 


tion—at small cost—through an advertisement in the Searchlight Section. 
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- - «- FOR BETTER 
WORKING CONDITIONS 


- - - TO IMPROVE 
PLANT EFFICIENCY— 


FURNISHED IN 5 DIAMETERS 






































Fan Size |  C.F.M. | HAP. 
2” | #+2»3800 | % 
30” 7,100 | Y% 
36” | 9,000 V4 
36” 10,150 | ‘Ay 
42” 11,300 | % | 
42” 12,600 V5 
48” | 15,050 > 
48” | 18000 | ¥ 











Lav propeller type 
air circulating fans have many ap- 
plications for maintaining constant 
temperatures—providing fresh air 
in confined enclosures—removing 
stale, excessively hot, or dust-laden 
air; fumes; smoke; etc, Available 
on priority ratings for reasonably 
prompt delivery. Plan your require- 
ments ahead. Now is the time to 
schedule summer installations. 


Write us direct or contact your nearest jobber. 


THE LAU BLOWER COMPANY 


DAYTON 7, OHIO 





bk. 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FURNACE BLOWERS 7 





Engineers and fabricators of general Air Handling Equipment 


Single Inlet and Double Inlet Blowers * Propeller Fans © Accessories 

















PRESENT ONE-STOP 
JOBBER MEMBERS, 
Ne 
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WASHING MACHINE 

MANUFACTURERS 
with Ce 

PART§S JOBBERS 


_ have jobber members located at the various points indicated 
stars on the above map. Would you like the name and address 
mo one nearest you from whom you can buy repair parts quickly 
for most makes of washing machines? This will save you time and 
enable you to serve your customers promptly. 








Jobbers in the territories indicated by dots are invited to 
become members of the Appliance Parts Jobbers Association. 








APPLIANCE PARTS JOBBERS ASS'N, Inc. 
A National Organization 


_ 1015 Dime Building 


Detroit 26, Michigan 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Dishwasher History 


ider the 
\pplian “es” you 


In your January issue ut 
4 future Dish- 
Having used a Conover TR-3 in my 
} 12 years without 
ind ippar- 
ntly this dishwasher is as good as 
evel in nasmuch as I sold a good 
lishwashers in and 

und southwestern Michigan from 
1931 until 1934-5 which have experi- 
» trouble, I must take 
statement that the 
acquired 
y GE” was the only good one ever 
ice Prol ly your experience was 
nlv with Walker, just as mine was 
nly be fair 
evelopers of the 
ly $7,000,000 to 
itisty the whi ft the developer to 
ssful dish- 
vasher. Ther no doubt in my mind 
but that the Conover TR-3, st 
uur home for the past 
sstul in every 
ind has left nothing 
But the TR-3 is a port- 


SLCCcte 
such as 


12 years very su 
ense of the Word 
g up a great deal 

pace Further re, of course, it 

‘'t made any more because Westing- 
omnes tack cover the 
hack around 1935, and proceeded to 
build their built-in model, 
small, and limited in capacity 


ile dishwa ’ taki 


lefunct company 


which neces- 


ympany did not fail because 


her was not perfected, 


nor becau f mismanagement, unless 
you can blame the untimeliness of the 
1932 depre mn as being no handicap 
to a well-mar 1 company, even if 
manufacturing a new article, such as 
lishwasher 

The hard thing for us all to compre 
hend is the thinking of those whom we 
hope will buy our merchandise. We 

en can get n enthusiastic over the 
sale of a dishwasher than any other 
home appliance I ever saw, and I’m 


ilways hated to wash 
1 and the first appliance 
began selling, when I started my own 


because [I 


lishes bv har 


ruilty, 


sine 15 y was the Conover 
h Va € 
But t 5 bitter « xperi- 


unprofitable on the whole, and 
public. I gave 
puDlic, gave up 
earned many things 

perhaps have repaid me, and 
these things I learned might not have 
other way. 


le feam the 


1 1 
eeni it irned iny 


In the first pla ilthough it would 

¢ that the portable dishwasher 

ild have the biggest sale, too few 

t big enough to accommo- 

late ther ind not enough women 

uld tolerate such a odd-shaped appli- 
nce in their kitchens 

But one of the biggest stumbling 

locks in the sale of dishwashers is 

that most cities, inland, have hard 


water, so that rinsing of the dishes in 
hot hard water leaves a white film of 
li | Kalamazoo this 


me on them. and in 
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would form to such an extent as to be 
intolerable in 30 days. 

I found this out, and turned my at- 
ention to water softeners, and in 1932 
I obtained the agency for the Permutit 
water softener, which is sold by a com- 
pany you almost live with, there in the 
same building with you. 

Dishwashers, like automatic washers, 
require the presence of a good water 
softener and a good hot water heater— 
first 

\nother bitter pill which I had to 
take, in not being able to sell dish- 
washers was the fact that even though 
women hate to wash dishes, it doesn’t 
break their back, like clothes washing, 

r tire them out like ironing. So, if 
they really have to choose between pay- 
ing for a dishwasher, or having a new 
fur coat, they could continue to wash 
lishes by hand, and buy themselves 
‘fur coat, or diamond, ete. 
which they wanted more. 

My conclusion is, if men want their 
wives to have a dishwasher, they'll buy 
it, and perhaps their wives will use 
it. But if women have to part with 
their money for them, they'll buy every- 
thing else that they want first. 

STANLEY K. Woop 
Stanwood’s Appliance Store, 


the new 


Kalamazoo. Mich. 
TORS NOTE: We had no inten- 
f criticizing the excellent Con- 
dishwasher of the 1930's. Our 
srence was to the dishwashers pr 
juced in the immediate post-war 
ears 1919-21. 


A Plea for the Dealer 


To the editor: 
Chis is a Gripe! 

[ am looking ahead possibly two 

when the war will be over, or 
only fall 
rs will be allowed to make 


years 


p yssibly, when some 


\ next 
inulacture 
washers. 

Wo WILL 
TO SELL?! 

From my own personal experience, 
six years, I find that only a favored 
few get all the cream, while the little 
fellow like myself gets nil. 

Do you think that it is fair, that we, 
who in these times, repair and make do 
the washers and appliances that people 
have, and teach them how to take care 
yf them, should be left out in the cold 
when the gravy train arrives? 

Sure, I know, the big fellow has 
plenty of money, and most of the man- 
ufacturers want volume, but what have 
they (the manufacturers) done or what 
will they do to build up the small guy 
to the point that he too will share in 
the profits. 

As you know, or should know, the 
department store or big chain is not 
at all interested in servicing machines, 
nor will they be after the war. 

I honestly feel that all the little 
fellows including myself are the back- 
bone and saviors of the manufacturers. 

Will you get behind us and help?! 
M. KLEINERMAN 

Maxwell's Electric 

Trenton, N. J. 


[Tuey Give THEM TO 
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Laura Lovell sets the public straight about the 
washers you are going fo sell 


7 VERYWHERE you hear rumors of the sort of washers that are going to be 
made as soon as the material is released. And this talk isn’t only confined 
to the public, either. Dealers are naturally vitally interested. 
What the truth is, no one knows—exactly. But a pretty shrewd guess is that for 
some time the washers available to the public will be—with normal improve- 
ments—like the last ones made before production was suspended. And that 
means that a goodly share of them will be equipped with Lovell Pressure Clean- 
sing Wringers. 


To tell the public what to expect and to keep them sold on Lovell-equipped 
machines, Lovell is advertising extensively. The Saturday Evening Post, Good 
Housekeeping, True Story, and Parents’ are the magazines which carry this 
story to 8,907,877 people. Obviously this means that when you again have 
washers to sell the call will be for Lovell. 


NINE REASONS WOMEN WANT LOVELL 


1, Modern design. 5. Quick, positive pressure release, 
2. Hand-made rolls. 6. Instant reset lever. 

3. Rustproof steel frames. 7. Automatic drain flumes. 

4. Balanced adjustable pressure. 8. Oilless, soilless bearings. 


9, Automatic safety clutch on DeLuxe Models. 











PREPARE \OW FOR 
SUMMER SERVICE 


Kelvinator’s Popular 
Service Training Program 
Again Made Available 
to the Entire Industry. 
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REFRIGERATOR 


In the coming third summer of war serviemg Second—The “Trouble Shooter's Guide”’— 


worthwhile contribution to the solving of a most 


electrical appliances will be a bigger problem i ready reference on the cause and correction of 


vital wartime problem. 


than ever. common customer complaints. With this. most 


Recognizing the importance of this probl m 
ind in cooperation with the National Appliance 
Kelvinator offers to 


the industry its three-point wartime retrigerator 


Conservation Program 


service program Retailers called it the most valu- 
ible he Ip of the vear in meeting service problems 
of 1943 


First—The “Simplified Training Course for 
Refrigerator Service Men” —a complete 236- 
page book for quickly training men and women in 
the fundamentals of servicing anv make refriger- 
ator. Thousands of copies of this training course 
have been used by retailers. utilities and technical 
schools in training new people. With this is an 


“Instruction Manual lor use in group traming, 


Loox Anew win 


operating troubles .. . regardless of make of re- 


frigerator ... can be quickly diagnosed and cor- 
rected, Especially prepared for new or inexperi- 
enced service men. it proved last year to be ex- 


tremely helpful also to old-timers. 


Third — The “Refrigerator User's Guide”’—a 
completely new trouble shooter's guide for home 
use. it tells what must be done to keep a refrig- 
erator operating efficientlv—how the user can 
diagnose minor troubles and make proper adjust- 
ments and repairs at home until a trained service- 
man is available. 


Vhis material is made available by Kelvinator 
to all those in the industry that provide service to 
relrigerator users, in a sincere effort to make a 





lo control distribution, a nominal 25¢ charge 
is made for the 236-page “Training Course” and a 
5¢ charge is made for the *Trouble Shooter's 
Guide.” The User's Guide” is available at no 
cost in conservative quantities to recognized re- 
frigerator retailers and service organizations. 


Your Kelvinator representative will be glad to 
help you plan a complete and workable service 
program around this practical material. For com- 
plete information. contact your local Kelvinator 
Distributor or Zone Office. 


proudly fly and weor, the famous Army-Navy “‘E” for 
High Achevement in War Production 


‘ The men and women of the Propeller Division of 
SS Nosh-Kelvinator Corporation hove been awarded, ond 
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